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Ts the relnquishment of... the liberty of 
the press necessary for your liberty? Will the 

abandonment of your most sacred rights tend to anyone's 
security? Liberty... give us that precious ewel and you 

may take everything else.’ Patrick Henry, 1736-1799 


A Voice 1n the Future 


Words from the past, concerned with a nation’s future. The approach of this 
nation’s 200th Anniversary in 1976 reminds us of the foresight of men who 
made the concept of a free press a foundation of a free country. 


It is with this same foresight that we, at Copley Newspapers, acknowledge 
our journalistic responsibility to San Diego, home of The San Diego Union 
and Evening Tribune. This month we will open a new newspaper publish- 
ing plant in historic Mission Valley, first traversed by the founders of San 
Diego seven years prior to our nation’s Declaration of Independence. Uti- 
lizing the latest techniques in offset production, the new San Diego plant 
is typical of the financial commitment we are making in our corporate fu- 
ture and in the cities where our voice is heard. 


Copley Newspapers...we intend to have a voice in the future. 


Copley Nowepapere 


California: The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune —The Sacramento Union — South Bay Daily Breeze — Alhambra Post-Advocate — Burbank Daily 
Review — Glendale News-Press — Monrovia Daily News-Post — San Pedro News-Pilot — Illinois: Illinois State Journal and Register — Aurora Beacon-News — 
Elgin Daily Courier-News — Joliet Herald-News — Wheaton Daily Journal — Hawaii: KGU (AM) 


HALFTONE DOTS COME IN 4 COLORS. 
WE RECEIVED 5 AWARDS FOR THE WAY WE PUT THEM TOGETHER. 


If you’re willing to spend the extra money a national advertisement in newspapers with use of color in pre-printed newspaper advertising — 
/ it takes to show your product in color, we a circulation of 250,000 or over — Philadelphia Detroit Free Press. 
think you deserve the best color reproduction Inquirer. We're proud of this recognition for work 
possible. That’s why Knight Newspapers Creative use of color in retail advertising we’ve done in the past. We plan to keep on 
invests the time, money and effort it takes to in newspapers with a circulation of 250,000 developing new and better ways to use color 
keep our color capabilities as fresh and or over — Philadelphia Inquirer. in the future. 
innovative as every other aspect of our papers. Creative use of Editorial Color, Spot News If you have a question about newspaper 
And why Knight Newspapers had five award Division— Miami Herald. color...an idea to be developed...a problem 
winners in the 17th Annual Editor & Publisher Creative use of Editorial Color, Newspaper to be solved...think of the people who 
Color Awards Competition. They were for: Color Features Division — Miami Herald. put half-tone dots together creatively. Think 
Reproduction of black and three-color for Pre-Print Creativity Award for creative of Knight Newspapers. 


KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL. + BOCA RATON NEWS 
CHARLOTTE NEWS +» CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 
DETROIT FREE PRESS * MACON NEWS « MACON TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI HERALD + PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA DAILY NEWS + TALLAHASSEE DEMOCRAT 


Represented by Knight Advertising Sales. 


Tell your 


customers to 
place their ads 
somewhere 


else. 


An unusual marketing theory on the surface, 
but when the somewhere else is a Lester A. Stone 
scrapbook, it can add up to a substantial 
sales increase. 

Because when you present someone with 
one of our scrapbooks, you're giving him a very 
effective way to record his advertising campaigns 
and plan new ones. 

Take a minute to show him how to use it: 
how to note sales results in the margins and show 
him how to record color and preprint inserts. 

A simple enough process. 

‘But you know, during all the time we Stones 
have been selling scrapbooks, we’ve found that 
the best way to get someone to take more ads is to 
ask him to put his ads somewhere else. 


MES ester A. STONE INC. 


P.O. Box 590, Holyoke, Mass. 01040 


TEL: (413) 532-7207 
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OCTOBER 


4-7—Women in Communications, Inc., Annual National Meeting, Benson | 


Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 

5-6—South Carolina AP News Council meeting, Adventure Inn, Hilton 
Head, S.C. 

7-9—New York State AP Association meeting, Otesaga Hotel, Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 

7-10—UPI Editors & Publishers Conference, Camino Real Hotel, Mexico 
City. 

7-10—INPA Western Regional conference. Washington Plaza, Seattle. 

7-13—25th Annual Photo Workshop, University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, Kirksville, Mo. 

7-19—API Classified Advertising Managers Seminar. Columbia University. 


9-13—National Conference of Editorial Writers 27th Annual Meeting, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
10-11—Catholic Press Association Midwest Regional conference, Nether- 


land Hilton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10-12—Suburban Newspapers of America, Annual Editorial Seminar, Sheri- 
dan Islander Hotel and the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. 

10-14—National Newspaper Association Annual Convention and Trade 
Show and Arkansas Press Association Convention, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

11-13—Illinois Press Association 108th fall convention, Holiday Inn-East, 
Springfield, Ill. 

11-13—Cal Western Circulation Managers’ Association Annual Sales Semi- 
nar, Del Monte Hyatt House, Monterey, Calif. 

12-13—SNPA Circulators Symposium, Riviera Hyatt House, Atlanta, Ga. 

12-13—Technology/Up Date conference, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
School of Printing, Rochester, N.Y. 

12-13—UPI Editors of Pennsylvania, Holiday Inn, State College, Pa. 

14-l6—Inland Daily Press Association Annual Meeting, Drake 
Chicago. 

erage Circulation Managers meeting, Sheraton Motor Inn, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

14-17—INPA Central Regional conference, Playboy Towers, Chicago. 

14-17—Institute of Newspaper Controllers & Finance Officers, 26th an- 
nual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

14-19—Inter American Press Association 29th annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston. 

16-19—ABC—Audit Bureau of Circulation annual meeting, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver. 

19-20—UPI| South Carolina Association, Hilton Townhouse Inn, Columbia, 
Sie. 

18-20—Florida Newspaper Advertising Executives Sales Conference, Cypress 
Gardens Sheraton, Lake Wales, Florida. 

19-20—New England Daily Newspaper Association Annual Meeting and 
New Processes Clinic, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

19-20—UPI| South Carolina Association, Hilton Townhouse Inn, Columbia, 
Ses 

19-2I—AP Society of Ohio. Fall meeting, Sawmill Creek Resort, Huron, 
Ohio. 

20—Georgia Press Association 
Motor Hotel, Atlanta. 

21-22—Society of American Business Writers regional seminar, "The En- 
ergy Issue,’ Marriott Hotel, Dallas. 


Hotel, 


| Ith Annual Cracker Crumble, Marriott 


21-23—Mid-Atlantic Circulation Managers Association Annual Sales Con- 
ference, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Virginia. : 
21-23—Inter-State Circulation Managers Association 58th Fall Conven- 


tion, Holiday Inn on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
26-28—Ohio Newspaper Women's Association Convention, Ramada Inn, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


21-Nov. 2—API Investigative Reporters Seminar. Columbia University. 


NOVEMBER 


Oct.-2—ANPA-AEJ "Education for Newspaper Journalists’’ seminar, 
Sheraton Inn, Reston, Va. 
11-14—Southern Newspaper 
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Publishers Association Convention, Boca 


Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. § 


14-17—Sigma Delta Chi National Convention, Statler-Hilton, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Thank you, Mr. Williams. 


Ew rA LRRLE LD DAILY LEDGER 
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FAIRFIELD, IOWA 52556 
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September 5, 1973 


Alice Widener, U.S.A. Syndicate 
530 East 72nd Street 
New York, New York 10021 


Dear Mrs. Widener: 


When we started your columns to try out your work, you 
named a price which was far lower than the prevailing 
price of thrice-weekly feature columns. 


We appreciated your doing so, but your column is so good 
that our conscience moves us to double the remittance 
and to ask that hereafter you bill us at the new rate. 


This will not enable you to increase your dividend to 
stockholders, if any, but it makes this writer feel bet- 
ter, and it becomes an appropriate time to suggest that 
if you could persuade several hundred country newspapers 
to use your column the readers of those newspapers would 
have access to expertise in economic and other matters. 


Sincerely yours, 


(ued culen 


Walter E,. Williams 
(Publisher) 


Alice Widener 


. thrice weekly column on national and 
international affairs available at regular 
monthly rates or on “when-used” basis . . . 


U.S.A. SYNDICATE, 530 East 72nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 


for your consideration: two weeks service gratis 


Help your Heart... Help your Heart Fund(f) 


Yes... youre 
a candidate 
for Heart Attack 


You can reduce your risk by 

e Not smoking cigarettes, 

e Eating foods low in animal fats and cholesterol, 
e Reducing if overweight, 

e Exercising regularly, moderately, 

Controlling high blood pressure, 

Seeing your doctor regularly, 


and by supporting your Heart Association’s pro- 
grams of research, education and community 
service. 


Contributed by the Publisher 
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CA TCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


EDITORIAL REPLY—When the job identity of a letter-to- 
the editor writer was enclosed, William D. Cotter of the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal couldn’t resist a little needling. 
Cotter got a letter signed by John J. Quigley asking, “As a 
regular subscriber to your newspaper, whatever happened to 
the Earl Wilson column? Is he deceased?” 

Now. Mr. Quigley identified himself as commercial officer at 
the Canadian consulate in Buffalo. And so Mr. Cotter replied as 
follows: “Let me assure you that our latest reports show Earl 
Wilson is not deceased. Those same reports tell us, however, 
that production of newsprint in your country just about is. 


} 
] 


Wilson’s column, along with many other features and some — 


hard news and advertising, is out of the paper because of the 
newsprint shortage. I hope you will continue to subscribe to 
our newspaper, and will hope, along with me, that the strikes 
in your country causing the problem will be settled.” 

x # & 


A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL, we hope. The following 
news item appeared on the woman’s page of the Petersburg 
(Va.) Progress-Index: “The Young Woman’s Social Club will 
meet Saturday night at 7 o’clock at the Young Men’s Club, 
Federal Street.” 

x oe * 

THE BYLINE AND THE SUBJECT—Reporting on the food 
editor’s conference in Chicago for the Washington Post was 
William Rice. 

x x % 

HEADIER HEADS—For that story about the summer strike 
against the country’s largest manufacturer of vitreous china 
toilets causing a severe shortage with months needed to catch 
up to demand, the Detroit Free Press deskman noted: Toilet 
Shortage Has Americans Standing in Line. 

And when the Milford recreation department decided to offer 
women a class in the art of belly dancing, the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Telegram announced: Registration Open for Navel 
Academy. 

No, it wasn’t a religious page headline—‘‘Apostles Conquer 
Demons”—but rather on the sports page of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times. The story dealt with the Madison Queen of 
Apostles prep football team and the Deerfield Demons. 

x & # 

THE GREAT FRISBEE RIOT in China may well have been 
started by Philadelphia Evening Bulletin columnist Sandy 
Grady and a couple of Philadelphia Orchestra musicians. Dur- 
ing the China tour of the orchestra, the trio went outside their 
hotel to play a little catch with the plastic frisbee discs. Curi- 
ous youngsters gathered and the group grew and grew until 
at least 300 spectators surrounded the Americans, who promptly 
taught the youngsters how to say “Frisbee” and play a bit. 

x # & 

CATCH-LINES SOURCES HIT—The early bird is the one 
that will get out-of-town newspapers at Hotaling’s, that Times 
Square source of aid to the column in watching newspaper 
doings across the country. An end-of-the-day stop revealed a 
number of empty places along the shelves and racks of the 
stand. The nice fellow who lets E&P wander behind the 
counter and pick out papers explained they are not getting as 
many copies as usual and some papers are not coming in at 
all due to the newsprint shortage. 

x % % 

WHO, WHAT. WHERE IN CLUB CIRCLES is the journal- 
istic jargon head for the Cincinnati Post’s digest of activities 
around town. 

“IT DON’T LIKE TO BE CALLED SUGARPLUM,” syndi- 
cated etiquette columnist Amy Vanderbilt told New York taxi 
drivers during a taxi company’s instructional seminar at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Amy said she likes to be called “madame” 
by the driver and her husband prefers “sir” to “bud” or “hey 
you.” The class attracted wire services and local coverage since 
everybody knows that New York taxi drivers are not ones to 
answer “no comment” about nuthin. 
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Day after day, thousands of New Jersey 
commuters were given a bumpy—and dan- 
gerous—ride over railroad tracks peppered 
with rotting and broken ties, crooked and 
separated rails, loose and missing spikes 
and undermined foundations. 


Despite derailments and complaints from 
riders, the deteriorated conditions of the 
tracks and roadbed remained. It wasn’t until 
The Star-Ledger exposed the hazardous 
conditions that official action was taken. 


In hard-hitting articles, accompained by 
dramatic photos, The Star-Ledger printed the 


results of its own Survey of track conditions. 
Officials expressed shock—and were moved 
to fast action. 


AS a direct result of the articles, Gov. William 
T.Cahill ordered a step-by-step inspection of 
hundreds of miles of track. The official in- 
spections confirmed what The Star-Ledger 
had found, and the State and railroads started 
immediate action to bring the tracks to the 
safety requirements of the federal govern- 
ment. 


Through the efforts of a concerned news 
paper, New Jersey is now getting railroad 
safety “back on the track”. 


The Star-Ledger 


New Jersey’s Largest Newspaper. 


Engineers James Halliday and Bill Brockman 


check loose rail rod after Star-Ledger series ran. 


Charter Member, 
Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 

Member, American 


c aS Business Press, Inc. / 
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Publisher and Editor 


Newsprint prices and strikes 


To no one’s surprise, a newsprint price increase has been announced 
by Bowater, followed by Abitibi, and undoubtedly soon to be dupli- 
cated by other mills. What might have surprised some publishers was 
the size of the increase—$15 per ton effective Jan. 1 with another 
$10 increase threatened later in 1974—although manufacturers have 
been saying that a price of $200 per ton is necessary. 

Price increases have usually come in increments of $5 or $10 per 
ton. The $15 increase is the largest in 25 years since the post-World 
War II crunch. We hope that when other manufacturers are heard 
from the increase will level off at a maximum of $10 per ton for the 
sake of the newspaper business. 

The recent railroad strike in Canada, the continuing strikes and 
shutdowns of some mills, have accentuated the short supply of news- 
print and made this a sellers market. The manufacturers are going 
through a squeeze with new labor contracts but they should not go 
too far too fast with price increases because many newspaper pub- 
lishers are also in a squeeze with controls on their advertising and 
circulation rates. 

The Cost of Living Council should take a realistic view of this 
situation and give some relief to newspapers that are faced with an 
increase of 8% in their basic raw material which in some cases ac- 
counts for 35% of operating costs. 

All newspapers, but especially small dailies and weeklies, might 
heed the advice of William A. Bray, executive director of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. Writing in the Missouri Press News he said: 
“If there ever was an industry that has underpriced itself, it has to be 
the newspaper industry. Newspapers have never charged the true 
value or worth of their services as others have. 

“Small newspapers, in particular, seem to be reluctant to charge a 
reasonable subscription price or keep pace with rising costs by raising 
advertising rates, particularly, locally. .. . 

“In our hearts we have known for a long time our editorial and 
advertising talent have been underpaid . . . 

“By not charging enough we are not able to pay enough and unless 
we change our ways, we may face real problems. There was never a 
better time for small newspapers to take a look at their rates and 
charges. 

“Higher ad rates may reduce linage. Higher subscription rates may 
reduce circulation. Experience has shown such declines to be tem- 
porary. Right now we don’t have the newsprint anyway, so why not 
take a look at what you are charging?” 


St. Louis strike results 


St. Louis has been without its two major newspapers for more than 
six weeks because of a crippling strike by teamsters who deliver the 
newspapers. The economic and social blight that is settling on the 
city as a result of the strike is typical of what has happened in the 
past to every other city deprived of its daily news sources. No other 
medium can provide an adequate substitute for the essential com- 
munity information delivered daily by a newspaper. 

Time magazine put it accurately: “Nothing hurts a city in quite so 
many subtle ways as a newspaper strike.” 


Renewal rate—75.18% 4 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Nowspaperdom 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr. 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Mark 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Edward M. Swietnicki, 


Lenora Williamson. 
Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. 
Washington C ocrespondehtcttuinon Aer tietcm 
Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin, W. F. 
Pierce, Richard £. Schultz, Kenneth R. 
Schmitt, Earl W. Wilken. 


Advertising Production Manager: Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Man- 
ager: George Wilt. 


Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia Ann 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert E. 
Weis. 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General: 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. Phone: 212 752-7050, TELEX 12 5102 


Chicago: ||! East Wacker Drive, 60601. Phone 
312-565-0123. Gerald B. Healey, Editor. Wil- 
lard L. Pierce, Richard E. Schultz, Advertising 
Representatives. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 90057. 
Phone: 213-382-6346. Scott, Marshall, Sands 
& Latta, Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


San Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phone 
415-421-7950. Scott, Marshall, Sands & Latte, 
Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20004. Phone: 202-628- 
8365. Luther A. Huston, Correspondent. 


London: 23 Ethelbert Road. Birchington, Kent 
England. Alan Delafons, Manager. 
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ACTION LINES 

Perhaps it is time for journalists to raise 
ome questions about the ultimate value of 
}he “Action Line” columns which offer to 
olve almost any kind of problem for news- 
yaper readers. 

| Candace Hollar tells of some of their 
uccesses (E&P, September 15) but men- 
ions few of their problems. 

The basic question, however, is whether 
iewspapers should go into the problem solv- 
ng business in the first place. 

Perhaps we have enough to do in gather- 
ng, writing and analyzing the news and 
yroviding cogent opinion about it that we 
hould hesitate to become amateur detec- 
ives, lawyers, bankers, psychiatrists and 
collection agencies. 

Action Lines in the largest papers have 
iad considerable success in drawing read- 
‘rship. The columns are entertaining some- 
/imes and do result in some benefit to in- 
lividual subscribers sometimes. But it takes 
. rather large and well equipped staff to do 
he job well. Many man hours are spent in 
‘iandling letters from phonies, nuts, pub- 
icity seekers and persons bent on revenge 
| hat could be used in more traditional jour- 
ialistic endeavors. And without considera- 
'yle manpower and financial resources, these 
olumns are pretty weak. 

Candace Hollar suggests that refunds are 
ibtained from “unwilling firms” through the 
‘force of the newspaper and the exposure 
f publication. .’ Which may be an- 
j ther way of saying that businessmen pay 
ip to avoid bad publicity. I question 
vhether the threat of adverse publication 
1s what the First Amendment freedom of 
| he press is all about. 

This doesn’t mean the press cannot ful- 
il its role as guardian of our rights. Com- 
jlaints about public corruption and red 
'ape should be investigated and _ stories 
}vritten when warranted. Newspapers were 
loing this long before the “Action Line” 
)simmick came along. But if these columns 

vroliferate and are successful the public 
vill rely on the newspaper more and more 
|o provide services which public officials 
|.nd private agencies are set up and staffed 
o provide. 

Instead, the approach of appointing an 
mmbudsman within the staff to handle 
}eader complaints is a much more sound 
dea. Much of what the ombudsman does 
1s behind the scenes and not through the 
ise of publicity pressure. 

He is there to handle questions and com- 
‘laints concerning the news coverage and 
-idvertising content. 

Newspapers should always welcome and 
should promptly respond to such inquiries 
ibout their own business. But I doubt that 
t is a wise policy to set the newspaper up 
1s prosecutor, investigator, judge and jury 
‘or disputes between private citizens and 
orivate companies. 


Davin G. Ivirr 
(Iliff is city editor, Muncie (Ind.) Star and 


'structor at Ball State University.) 
e 


‘CHEAP RACIST SHOT’ 

I very seldom become angry enough to 
fire off a letter to the editor. 

Perhaps this is because I am a reporter 
and—though it may sound strange in this 
age of so-called new journalism—I have 
an aversion to seeing my name attached to 
anything that reads like an editorial. 

But your inane article entitled “Color 
and Choler” (September 22, 1973) was a 
little too much. Even the attempted play 
on words in the headline was a cheap racist 
shot, unworthy of a magazine the caliber 
of E&P. 

Your reference to the “surprising prefer- 
ence by many Negroes for the term ‘black’ ” 
was a slap in the face to black journalists 
and to black people as a whole. 

Surprising to whom? To your demented 
white mentality ? 

You state that many whites “had tended 
to consider (the term ‘black’) derogatory.” 
In this case, at least, you are right. But you 
forgot to mention that many of those same 
whites “tended to consider” as derogatory 
the very existence of black people. 

It is for this reason, stupid fellow, that, 
during the birth of black pride, black peo- 
ple stopped calling themselves “Negroes” 
and started calling themselves black. It 
was a point of rebellion, an assertion of 
self, a way of saying: “I am no longer 
ashamed of my blackness. I no longer feel 
the need to cloak my blackness in euphe- 
mistic terms—terms more acceptable to 
those who call themselves white. I am black. 
I am proud of my blackness and I will call 
myself black.” 

Then that half-assed sociological observa- 
tion of yours: “Both ‘black’ and ‘chicano’ 
tend to be used by young people who might 
be described as activists. . . .” 

My father is nearly 60 years old and he 
has always called himself black. My mother 
is more conservative than Roy Wilkins and 
she has always called herself black. My 
mother-in-law and father-in-law are the 
most middle of the middle-class and they 
call themselves black. My wife is as bour- 
geois as the DuPonts and Rockefellers and 
as yellow as a canary and she has always 
called herself black. 

I can say nothing more other than I be- 
lieve you to be a fool. And a fool by any 
other color, YOUR WHITENESS, is still a 
fool—in your case, a damned fool. 

Warren Brown 
(Brown is a staff writer on the Philadelphia 


Inquirer.) 
* * * 


OBSOLETE ADVICE 

It wasn’t necessary for Robert U. Brown 
to identify his recommendations to conserve 
newsprint as advice from the 1940s. They 
were patently antiquated, outmoded and 
symptomatic of the ill-conceived thinking 
of that era. 

While some points probably were and are 
valid, many were and are simply awful. Pll 
remonstrate directly against only one; 
Item 10: “Reduce or eliminate high school 
correspondence; reduce space devoted to 
home economics and farm news.” 

Will urban editors never learn that the 
most important product of agriculture is 
not food, nor clothing; but CIVILIZATION! 
If the importance of agriculture—and 
thusly of “farm” news—was never before 
recognized by American journalists, surely 
it should be appreciated today when food 
prices are receiving banner headlines. 
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What we desperately need is more—not 
less—informed farm news. 
Terence L. Day 
(Pullman, Washington) 
* * * 


HIGHER STANDARDS 

It was disheartening to read your pros- 
pectus of the Reston conference on journal- 
ism education (E & P, Sept. 8) and find 
no mention of a basic question: who is en- 
titled to study journalism? 

Or put more kindly: we need stiffer en- 
trance requirements to our over-populated 
J-schools. What are we doing about it? 

We won’t make much progress improving 
what gets out of these schools until we put 
more control on what gets in. 

This may have been omitted from the 
agenda given E & P, or it may be implicit 
in some of the “working papers,” whatever 
a working paper is. It eluded me, and I 
think it is time to spell it out. 

We (both educators and _ professionals) 
should work toward admission requirements 
to our journalism classes at least as de- 
manding as those for State U. Jaw schools. 
Our responsibilities are no less than that 
of the law, and in some respects are heavier 
in view of our assumption of the legal 
watchdog role. 

The rationale for some locks on the door 
may be put briefly: 

1. We are admitting far more students 
from journalism schools than staff and re- 
sources can handle adequately. 

2. We are graduating far more students 
from journalism schools than the press can 
absorb. 

3. Liberal admission standards make it 
impossible to upgrade the quality either of 
the course structure or of the graduates. 

The timidity of both administrators and 
journalism educators in facing this prob- 
lem is understandable. It may be that, con- 
fronted with on-campus rivalries from other 
disciplines and off-campus misunderstand- 
ings by parents and legislators, we will 
continue to welcome any student who is 
willing to learn how to type. It may be 
that graduate school, with tough entrance 
requirements, is the only solution. 

Meanwhile, I suggest the Reston con- 
ference address the question. I hope the 
American Council on Education in Jour- 
nalism adds minimum entrance standards 
to the accreditation process. 


We need better reporters. We can’t 
countenance a licensing system. But we can 
start the upgrading by upgrading the cali- 
ber of student who is admitted to class. 

Stuart AWBREY 


(Awbrey is editor and publisher of the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News.) 
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Short Takes 


Due to the newsprint paper shortage, 
Our Town is forced to restrict the number 
of pages per issue and from time to time 
the size of its press rum.—Our Town. 

* * * 


Classified ads in Salt Lake City Deseret 
News: 

Man or woman to work in advertising 
agency making razor blade commercials. 
Must have heavy beard. 

Pregnant man or woman to model ma- 
ternity clothes, 
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Media linage, for one thing. 

Media advertisers placed 
1,009,259 lines (421 pages) of adver- 
tising in The New York Times in the 
first seven months of 1973—up 
104,681 lines, or 12 per cent, over the 
same period a year ago. 

Whats the reason behind this 
growing advertiser reliance on The 
Times? Simple. The Times goes right 
to where big-dollar national advertis- 
ing decisions are made. 

The Times is regularly read by 
89 per cent of New York advertising 
agency executives, 74 per cent of client 
executives, 72 per cent of buying 
service executives. The very people 


Sources: Media Records, Media Advertising 
Publications Study, Trendex. 


TIMES? 


you need to reach and impress with the 
story of your audience, your market — 
and your unique ability to sell it. 
Move in on them in The New 
York Times. And grow with us. 


= Ehe New ork 


Eimes 


The NewYork Times 


First in media advertising among all U.S. newspapers. 


Stereotyper Richard Harmon removes a plate from the injection molding plastic press 
machine. 


‘Recyclable’ plastic printing 
plate invented by L.A. ‘Times 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


A combination of the new—pagination, 
recyclable’ plastic plates, facsimile trans- 
‘mission using lasers—and the old— 
rekeyboarding in both news and classified 
departments—comprises the Los Angeles 
‘Times new publishing system. 

The Times is moving gradually into 
‘cotal photocomposition and _ electronic 
vayout of all pages but its goals stop 
short of full automation. The Times does 
‘not now envision the use of VDTs or 
OCR by reporters or classified ad sales- 
-nen for copy input. 

But the system as planned is expected to 
save the Times at least $2 million per 
year, according to vicepresident for pro- 
juction, Charles Chase. Chase and assis- 
cant production manager, Fred Standi- 
ford, outlined the new system to Epiror & 
PUBLISHER in a tour of the Times plant 

ast week. 


| Three goals set 


The Times has set three goals for its 
system—pagination of all pages, an on- 
‘line classified entry system, and a plastic 
plate printing system. According to Chase 
and Standiford, the Times is progressing 
well on all three counts. 

The progress that seems most in- 
triguing and far-reaching for the indus- 
try has been in the pagination and plastic 
plate areas. The Times has developed a 
recyclable plastic printing plate that costs 
only 25¢ for materials. And the Times is 
now using digitizing tables to electronic- 


ally layout display ads. 

Chase said the Times decided to look 
into plastic plates, “to improve the quali- 
ty of our printing.” Standiford added, 
that despite advances in printing, “stereo- 
type hasn’t progressed.” He complained 
of shrinkage and distortion caused by 
stereo plates. 

Another problem facing the Times was 
in replating. Standiford said the Times 
uses over 150,000 plates per year because 
pages have to be replated as many as 
18-20 times. 

Chase said that since the Times uses so 
many plates per year, it couldn’t go with 
one of the other plastic plate manufactur- 
ers—the per plate cost was too high. So 
they developed their own. 


Injection molding 


The Times plate is produced through 
an injection molding process. The pro- 
cess works like this: a negative is made 
from the completed paste-up of the page 
and an engraving is made from the nega- 
tive. 

The engraving is placed in a William- 
son Platemaster press and covered with a 
partially cured epoxy material. The epoxy 
is pressed into the engraving at 250 tons 
pressure at 310°F and cured for five min- 
utes. The epoxy mat is then register 
trimmed to fit into the injection die and 
polypropylene is injected against the 
epoxy mat, forming a printing plate .1 
inch thick. 
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Los Angeles Times compositors Fred Schenck 
(left) and John Riechers lay out display ads 
on digitizer boards. 


The printing plate is then register 
drilled for mounting on special head bars 
and saddles on the presses. 

The finished plate weighs less than one 
pound—so an added advantage is the di- 
minishing wear on press blankets and rol- 
lers, Standiford noted. 

After the plate is used, it is ground up 
for recycling and used again and again. 
Standiford said that the plate materials 
can be used up to 50 or 60 times—which 
would bring down the per plate cost to 
about 1c. The per plate cost for Times 
stereo is about 80 to 85c, he noted. 

He also said that under live testing the 
Times has produced over one million im- 
pressions—on one plate. “It’s almost im- 
possible to detect any wear. The plate 
will faithfully reproduce whatever’s on 
the negative.”? He added that reproduction 
was “better than lead.” 


Added savings through plate 


Chase noted that the Times intent was 
just to produce a platemaking system 
that would produce better looking news- 
papers and try to break even. When esti- 
mating how much the new automated sys- 
tems would save the paper, Chase said, 
the plastic plate was not included. He said 
the paper expects to save quite a bit 
there, however. 

The Times ran its initial tests of the 
plate on a homemade die; the paper has 
just received a new die produced outside 
and expects to start live production test- 
ing soon. Standiford said the new die will 
produce more standard uniform quality 
plates. He acknowledged that the die was 
“expensive but necessary” to the injection 
molding system. 

However, he added that cost of the die 
and other platemaking equipment is com- 
parable to what it would cost to replace a 
stereotype unit. 

(Continued on page 16) 


‘Little Merchant is fading out’ — 


fringe benetits for carriers 


By Jerome H. Walker 


“The Little Merchant is fading out.” 

No one categorically refuted that de- 
claration by Frank W. Barter, Mobile 
Press-Register, at the 44th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Circulation Man- 
agers Association (September 22-25) at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

But there was some suggestion of a 
rebuttal in the reports by several mem- 
bers telling how they are moving in nu- 
merous directions to stabilize their home 
delivery organizations of young boys and 
girls. 

. “Money isn’t the prime reason for high 
turnover in the carrier force,” said Fred 
W. Hubbard, Fort Lauderdale News. “We 
believe they want some fringe benefits.” 


Sickness insurance and guaranteed re- 
tirement income plans are being developed 
under the company’s master policies with- 
out disrupting the independent contractor 
status, Hubbard reported. 

For the 100 or so circulation executives 
from newspapers in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, it was a continuous dialogue in 
packed workshops, in corridor conferences 
and in hospitality room confabs over four 
days. 

SCMA president David T. Fluker, St. 
Petersburg Times and Evening Indepen- 
dent, described it as a convention that 
broke several association records. Total 
registration of members, associates and 
guests was 209, surpassing the previous 
high mark set at a Tampa gathering. The 
“new membership” figure was announced 
as 63, more than double the previous one- 
year record. 


Fluker observed, too, that the overflow 
audiences in the 12 business seminars 
could be counted as some sort of record. 
Talks ranging over the whole list of news- 
paper distribution problems contained 
ideas and information for which the 
Southern CMs are groping even while 
their average circulation growth has been 
10%. 


In informal conversation there was dis- 
belief that circulators’ efforts must be di- 
rected to chopping off some circulation to 
conserve newsprint. Publisher John B. 
Lake, of the St. Petersburg newspapers, 
referred to “ego circulation” as being ex- 
pendable. 


At the same time, the circulators were 
prodded on the apparent failure to keep 
their figures apace the growth in residen- 
tial units. The major slump, several re- 
ports indicated, is in reaching the young 
married group which is largely responsi- 
ble for the upsurge in occupied dwelling 
units. 


More than one circulator would say his 
major headache is the high-rise apart- 
ment building with a security system that 


defies newspaper sales and delivery 
efforts. Others bemoaned the economic 
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necessity for cutting off whole ghetto ar- 
eas where vandalism, thievery and non- 
payment are rampant. 

One circulator was overheard telling a 
colleague, “I could lick that problem in 
the 25-35 age group if I could only get the 
editor to publish those school lunch 
menus. The young mothers. wouldn’t 
prepare spaghetti and meat balls for din- 
ner if they knew their kids were having it 
in school that day.” 


Participation sizes 


Participation in a seminar-style coffee 
cup session led by Carl H. Rylee of the 
Alexandria Daily Town Talk that they 
took a vote on the person who had con- 
tributed the most to it. The winner was 
Stephen P. Clifford, Macon Telegraph and 
News. A special citation went to Cyrus 
W. Favor, general manager of ICMA. 


One idea that Favor tossed out ap- 
peared to grab the interest of quite a few 
of the circulators. It is a credit certifi- 
cate to be given, instead of cash refunds, 
for short term suspension of delivery—a 
problem that is being magnified by sub- 
scribers’ long holiday weekends and more 
frequent vacations. 


It was the consensus that no refunds or 
extension of service should be allowed for 
any period less than six days. However 
there is an inherent drawback to this poli- 
cy because it encourages subscribers to 
lengthen a shorter suspension. 


Uncashed credit slips 


Favor said he had used the credit cer- 
tificate with good results when he was 
circulation manager of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. The certificate, he ex- 
plained, was restricted in two ways: (1) 
it would be redeemable for cash only at 
the newspaper office, and (2) it had a 
one-year redemption limit. Many of the 
certificates never were cashed, Favor 
said. 

Another suggestion in this seminar was 
that the term “payment in advance’ 
should be avoided. Some term like “cur- 
rent service bill” is preferable and when 
there is objection to prepayment for the 
newspaper the subscriber can be reminded 
that advance payment of rent on a home 
or apartment is common practice. 


The trend toward adult carriers has 
accelerated chiefly in the morning field, 
but evening papers are beginning to tap 
the part-time labor market to find substi- 
tutes for junior carriers who engage in 
after-school activities that delay newspa- 
per deliveries. 


In Mobile, CM Barter related, the chan- 
geover from junior to adult carriers for 
both morning and evening papers has 
brought a reduction from 1962 figures of 
360 boys and 25 adults to 1973 totals of 
124 boys and 108 adults in the city zone. 


For the retail trading zone in the same 
period the number of juniors has been cut 
from 215 to 20 while the number of adults 
has increased from 15 to 165. 


Earlier home delivery 


On afternoon routes there are 70 adult 
females in the retail trading zone and 22 
in the city zone. Delivery of the final 
Home edition is completed between 1 and 
1:30 p.m., or about two or three hours 
before junior carriers got out of school. 

“We have found the Little Merchant 
system too costly to maintain,’ Barter 
said. “With adults we have fewer com- 
plaints, less turnover, and lower supervi- 
sory expenses.” 

The average adult carrier services 500 
subscribers, so the entire Press-Register 
circulation of 103,000 requires a delivery 
force of only 200 people. Barter said the 
cost of a displaced supervisor (about $190 
a week) makes more money available to 
increase the adult carrier’s earnings. 

“Management,” he said, “must be aware 
of the fact that a carrier will read the 
headlines on stories telling of wage gains 
won in other industries. He’ll often read 
them 200 or more times in one day.” 

The reason most frequently given by a 
carrier for quitting a route, Barter said, 
is money. He said he wasn’t advocating 
fringe benefits for them. 

The Mobile papers have district manag- 
ers only in the city zone. There are four 
supervisors on the company payroll. 


Carriers earn $3.50 per hour 


The Scholarship Board of the Fort 
Lauderdale newspapers questioned candi- 
dates recently as to their income from 
routes. The average came to between $3.50 
and $4.50 per hour worked, CM Hubbard 
reported. Still, he said, there is a high 
rate of turnover. 

“The prices paid by the carriers are 
negotiated,” Hubbard explained. “They 
range from $25 per 100 copies to $51 per 
100.” 

This system provides for special al- 
lowances for serving routes in the black 
neighborhoods. In some instances apart- 
ment complexes are served by routes | 
within the regular routes and at different 
rates. 

“The profits earned by carriers,’ Hub- 
bard said, “haven’t kept pace with the 
cost of living factors in recent years. At 
the same time more is expected of the 
carrier as the size of the paper has en- 
larged considerably and collection losses 
have grown.” 

Hubbard applauded the recent action by 
the Atlanta Newspapers in giving all of a 
10¢ weekly price increase to the carriers. 


Sickness, earnings insurance 


As an incentive to his crew of 175 pro- 
fessional adult carriers who work full- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Carriers deserve better 
treatment, says circulator 


By Gerald B. Healey 


With expenses of operating newspapers 
rising at the rate of five percent each 
year, due largely to programs planned for 
increasing circulation, publishers must be 
prepared to spend more for marketing 
their product. 

The Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times is taking that route, particularly in 
the interests of young carriers, circulation 
director Helge Holm informed nearly 200 
members of the Central States Circulation 
Managers Association during their bi- 
annual conference at Minneapolis this 
week. 


Holm’s contention that the carrier’s job 
has deteriorated in many ways drew a 
distinct division of opinion in round table 
sessions following Holm’s address. In the 
over 50,000 circulation group several man- 


agers said unequivocally that the Little 


Merchant (carrier) programs generally 
are in good shape and there is no cause 


for alarm that newspapers will not get 


to their proper destinations daily. 
Trained dogs 


Holm backed up his claim that Little 
Merchants should be afforded kid glove 


treatment by outlining some of the new 
and expensive benefits being distributed 
by the two Oklahoma City dailies. On the 


valid premise that “newspapers are the 
only thing we can get delivered to homes 
today,” Holm said it may become neces- 
sary to “train dogs to deliver newspapers 
and possibly make some arrangements for 
them to collect.” 


He said the over-indulgent, affluent so- 
ciety has been blamed for not attempting 
to motivate boys and girls to carry news- 
papers and asked: ‘‘what have we done 
for the carriers. Holm has discovered that 
total average earnings for carriers are 
down, youngsters are carrying heavier pa- 
pers—as much as 400-500 pages a week. 
Inserts are a large part of this increase 
and some still don’t pay carriers for in- 
serting. Cost of carrier bags is now up to 
$4.50 each (It was learned that price will 
rise 40-50 percent early next year.) 

Circulators should strive for $1 weekly 
for morning only, 75 or 80 cents weekly 
for evening only and 50 cents for Sunday 
to meet the burgeoning price and materi- 
als squeeze. 


What is Oklahoma City doing to make 
carrying papers more attractive? Increas- 
ing scholarship eligibility, insisting on 


paid in advance arrangements for apart- 


ment house subscribers, collections by 
mail, carrier commissions and accident in- 
surance policies for carriers (starting 
next year) covering them around the 
clock, pumping up the buddy (substitute 
carrier) system, paying better salaries to 
district managers, dropping papers at 
carriers’ homes. 

“The more money and fringes we can 
come up with plus on-time delivery will be 
the key to our success,” Holm concluded. 

The over 50,000 round table leaders 


counted 11 newspapers that have _ in- 
creased carrier turnover this year. This 
was in a room peopled by more than 20 
circulators. It was generally agreed at 
this session that carrier profits have not 
kept up with newspaper price increases. 
It was reported, however, that youngsters 
are receiving more cash tips than ever 
before. One manager stated that if young- 
sters should get twice as much money for 
delivering papers there probably would 
still be parent opposition to his carrying, 
especially in middle class _ neighbor- 
hoods. 

Many are collecting only monthly and 
one circulator said it is strongly suggested 
the collection should be more frequent but 
there’s nothing that can be done about it 
if the carrier won’t cooperate. 

While disagreeing with Holm that the 
Little Merchant Plan has deteriorated, 
there was admission that only a surface 
job is done with carriers and efforts 
should be stepped up. 

The newsprint shortage has affected 
carrier promotion. One paper has shut it 
off completely, others are delaying or cur- 
tailing promotions. 


Higher costs 


Richard Halvorsen, marketing director 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, also 
got into the rapidly rising operating costs 
area in a general session. He said it has 
been necessary to raise advertising rates 
on several occasions, without being able to 
justify them with corresponding circula- 
tion increases. Part of these increased 
costs have been passed on to subscribers, 
compounding advertising problems by fur- 
ther eroding the percentage of coverage 
newspapers can supply, Halvorsen said. 

The circulation people, on the other 
hand, in the past, were primarily con- 
cerned with building the total numbers, 
with probably not too much concern with 
what areas the increases came in, whether 
they were of much value to advertising 
and possibly not even worrying too much 
about whether the costs involved in secur- 
ing some of this added circulation could be 
justified, based on the added volume and 
potential growth. 

“But there comes a point,” Halvorsen 
continued, ‘even in these days of extreme 
inflationary pressure, that the advertising 
rate structure cannot be repeatedly ad- 
justed upward merely to offset rising 
costs of labor and materials—without con- 
sideration of where circulation is going. 
There comes a point when the advertiser 
and the agency, just doing their jobs, 
have to worry about cost per-thousand 
reached, entirely apart from the quality 
of the product sold this is a problem 
which faces all newspapers,” he said. 

Halvorsen said the Star and Tribune has 
announced a plan to trim back some circu- 
lation in areas long distances from Min- 
neapolis, where operations just cannot be 
profitable, but it also is an area adver- 
tisers are not particularly concerned 
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about. But this circulation is not going to 
be dropped. Instead, there is a realloca- 
ting of most of the effort that was spent 
in far-out areas, to attempt to improve 
circulation within and close to the twin 
cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul), which 
will be of more value to advertisers. 


Judge grants 
‘leak’ subpoenas 
in Agnew case 


The possibility that newsmen may be 
subpoenaed to testify into alleged Justice 
Department leaks of information about 
Vice President Spiro T. Agnew has been 
raised by Federal Judge Walter Hoffman. 

Agnew’s lawyers received authority 
from the Federal Judge in Baltimore, Oc- 
tober 3, to take depositions concerning the 
news leaks Agnew charges have destroyed 
his chances for a fair trial in the Grand 
Jury investigation of the former Mary- 
land governor. 

At least two newsmen have been asked 
by an attorney for Agnew to identify 
their sources of information about the 
criminal investigation of the Vice Presi- 
dent. Richard M. Cohen, a reporter for 
the Washington Post, and Fred Graham, 
a Washington correspondent for CBS tele- 
vision, refused to give the information to 
Jay H. Topkis, a New York lawyer for 
Agnew. The attorney, in an affidavit to 
the judge, cited a broadcast made by 
Graham and news stories that appeared 
in the Washington Post, The New York 
Times, Baltimore Sun, Newsweek and 
Time Magazine. 

Maryland has the nation’s oldest shield 
law. Passed in 1896 the statute states: 
“Employes on newspapers or for radio or 
television stations cannot be compelled to 
disclose source of news or information. No 
person engaged in, connected with or em- 
ployed on a newspaper or journal or for 
any radio or television station shall be 
compelled to disclose in any legal proceed- 
ing or trial or before any ccmmittee of the 
Legislature or elsewhere, the source of 
any news or information procured or ob- 
tain by him or published in the newspaper 
or disseminated by the radio or television 
station and in which he is engaged, con- 
nected with or employed.” 
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Mobile editor killed 


Arch B. McKay, 44, The Sunday Editor 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register, was 
found shot to death in his car Wednesday 
(October 3), in a parking lot across from 
the newspaper building. No motive has 
been established. His wallet containing 
$100 was found on his body. The New- 
house newspaper is offering a $5000 re- 
ward for the arrest of the killer. 

° 


Goes standard 


The York (Pa.) Daily Record will 
changeover from a tabloid to broadsheet 
format on October 22. 
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Editors grow weary 
of speculative stories 


By Edward M. Swietnicki 


It’s time now for the nation’s editors to 
slow down, reflect and be “more cautious” 
about rushing to print with stories involv- 
ing secret grand jury testimony and un- 
founded accusations against political- 
governmental leaders, an editor and a 
syndicated columnist told the 49th annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

The public is becoming hostile to the 
press and some newspapers have been en- 
gaging in post-Watergate journalistic ex- 
cesses, said James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
syndicated columnist for the Washington 
Star, and Quinton E. Beauge, executive 
editor and general manager of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun-Gazette. 


Reader backlash 


Kilpatrick, in his talk to the PNPA at 
the Pocono Manor, warned about stories 
involving secret grand jury testimony and 
leaks: “We must be more cautious. We 
are fences in a way. We’ve gotten to 
where we wallow around in this stuff.” 


He stressed, “The press is in trouble. 
My mail suggests a deep bitter resent- 
ment against the American press.’ And 
he was critical of overenthusiastic, biased, 
young investigative reporters: ‘“Some- 
times our own people are helping to make 
the news, not cover it.” 

The syndicated columnist recommends 
that publishers clearly separate news sto- 
ries from editorial opinion columns and 
that editors exercise “more caution” in 
dealing with stories involving accusations, 
charges and counter-charges against po- 
litical and governmental leaders. 


Good image is hurt 


Beauge, chairman of PNPA’s Freedom 
of Information committee, was equally 
critical of what he termed the excesses by 
some today in the newspaper profession. 
He said: 


“Hard work and the careful prepara- 
tion of facts produced the Watergate sto- 
ries. Public support for the news media 
surged upward as a result. But as so 
often happens success brought imitators 
unwilling to work as hard or dig as deep 
for solid facts. The flood of stories based 
on rumors, hearsay and speculation has 
harmed the good image the news media 
was building.” 


The editor added, “Thorough investiga- 
tive reporting is of prime importance, far 
beyond speculative writing on planted 
thoughts. It is true that investigation for 
facts generally requires a great deal of 
hard work and much time, while specula- 
tive stories can be written almost at will 
and be dressed with all kinds of possibili- 
ties to make them look important. 

“So many of the ‘top’ stories of recent 
months have turned out to be duds, yet at 
the time of their use we made them sound 
as though action was due within a day or 
two. Consider the wide range of stories on 
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Agnew within the past couple of weeks: 
ready to resign; bargaining for light sen- 
tence and etc. We seem ready to jump any 
time anyone makes an accusation and our 
inuendos have really become strong. 


“For a time our readers were all ex- 
cited about the stories, but more and more 
you hear them commenting unfavorably 
about the way we are doing things. We 
have cried ‘wolf’ so often that even when 
we have a legitimate story, our readers 
wonder if this is more harassment. We 
better start generating some public sup- 
port and good will for ourselves. 


“We need to start telling the wire ser- 
vices what we want and need and not be 
so willing to accept what their writers 
prepare for us. It appears we are talking 
to each other so much that we are not 
hearing what the public thinks of us or 
expects from us.” 


Wallace’s law mentioned 


Both Kilpatrick and Beauge specifically 
cited the bill signed into law by Alabama 
Governor George Wallace requiring 
newsmen to make financial disclosures be- 
fore being allowed to cover state govern- 
ment. (E&P September 22.) 


Beauge also cited the proposed Wiscon- 
sin bill calling for the licensing of' adver- 
tising personnel (E&P, September 22). 

Beauge commented, “These two items 
may not hold up under the Constitution, 
but they give an idea of how some people 
feel about us.” 


The Pennsylvania editor asked a series 
of questions: “Has the eagerness of young 
writers overshadowed the careful think- 
ing, editing and demands for factual re- 
porting that made newspapers great and 
respected in years past? Has conjecture 
become a way of life in the news field? 
Are we as the press so busy trying to 
compete with the hour-by-hour crisis of 
the electronic media that we have forgot- 
ten the basics of good reporting and writ- 
ing? Have we given up the established 
attribution to the unidentified and some- 
times questionable source? Shouldn’t we 
be checking with great care the unsub- 
stantiated “leaks” just as we do the pr 
stories from businesses, politicians and 
pressure groups? Do we require the ‘relia- 
ble source’ who doesn’t want to be named 
to provide documentation for his informa- 
tion or at least tell us where it can be 
found? Are we trying to outdo each other 
in story topics and wild ideas? Are we 
creating stories without real basis of 
facts, using hearsay instead? Do we con- 
sider it too much of a problem to edit 
stories received from wire services? Have 
the electronic devices we use in preparing 
and handling copy turned us into ro- 
bots?” 

Beauge said that some legislators in 
Pennsylvania are hostile toward the press 
“for the way we are doing things. Some of 
it is really personal but then there is 
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enough general disagreement with our ~ 
methods to cause concern. We better start 
earning some respect and support from 
our readers by returning to the principles 
that gained us support over the years.” 


Predicts a price rise 


The current state of the nation’s news- 
print shortage was documented by Ed- 
ward H. Fawsett, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Washington (D.C.) Star- 
News. He stressed, ‘All in all, there is no 
basis for considering that the present sit- 
uation will be materially changed in the 
near future. Of one thing we can be cer- 
tain: paper will cost more.” He estimated 
that in 1974 the per-ton newsprint price 
will range from $185 to $195 and in 1975 
the price will range from $200 to $220. 

His other predictions: “Lesser weight 
paper in great volume will not emerge 
overnight, but it will come. Recycled pa- 
per is not that promising. The Midwest 
Research Institute estimates a doubling in 
use by 1985. From 12 million tons to 25 
million tons, if there is government assis- 
tance directed to freight rates and other 
matters.” 


He urged the publishers to listen to the 
guidance and counsel or their mill rep- 
resentative, to deal directly with mills 
instead of paper brokers and to evaluate 
current consumption, serving “long term” 
customers. ‘‘Accept the fact that you can- 
not indulge the benefits of all current 
‘short term’ opportunities. These special 
‘print’ opportunities are many, and invit- 
ing, but they too can have an erosive 
effect over the long haul. This situation is 


cyclical. Remember your friends when 
conditions change. Conditions will 
change. 


Stronger relationships 


The relationship between purchaser and 
supplier must be the ultimate bond.” Faw- 
sett said “something has to be done” about 
the current crisis. ‘“‘Why is it necessary to 
force unrealistic burdens on either the 
supplier of newsprint or the publisher 
user during times of trouble? It is diffi-— 
cult to name an ultimate winner when op- 
posite sides take advantage of the other 
during cyclical swings.” 

“The Canadian newsprint industry was — 
weakened to disastrous proportions due to — 
price concessions wrung from them by 
‘captive’ users during conditions of excess 
capacity. This industry must now attempt 
to recapture what they were entitled to in — 
the past during a cyclical reverse swing — 
of somewhere between two to eight years 
duration. There must be some better way 
to operate. Respect for a market, a com- 
modity, a source and a user can only beg 
for a solution based upon mutuality of © 
interests between supplier and user. Such 
a solution demands new perspective be- 
tween suppliers and users and, probably, 
governmental involvement at national and 
international levels.” 


John H. Baum, publisher of the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News, was elected president 
of the PNPA, succeeding H. Chester Mor- 
ris of the Montgomery Newspapers of 
Fort Washington. New PNPA officers 
also include: vicepresident, Clarence Bow- 
ers, of the Zelienople News-Record; and 
secretary-treasurer, Richard A. Swank, 
publisher of the Duncannon Record. 
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50% of editors 
don’t mind using 
grand jury leaks 


A majority of editors who responded to 
an Associated Press Managing Editors 
survey said that newspapers performed 
“exceptionally” on Watergate but a mi- 
nority strongly castigated the _ per- 
formance of papers other than the Wash- 
ington Post, and the New York Times. 

The margin by which editors commend- 
ed the performance as exceptional was not 
great: 180 editors checked “exceptional- 
ly,” 110 checked “adequately” and 18 
checked “poorly.” 

While the number giving the poor rat- 
ing was low, comments were caustic. 
Wrote one editor: “The fact is that most 
of the nation’s newspapers—perhaps 99 
percent—did nothing about Watergate 
when it mattered, in the early days after 
the breakin. The stories were treated like 
what Nixon said it was—a third-rate bur- 
glary. Most of the press failed to recog- 
nize the importance of what had hap- 
pened.” 

Conducted by the APME General News 
Committee under chairman George Gill of 
the Lowisville Courier-Journal during the 
course of the first segment of the televised 
Senate Watergate hearings, the survey 


brought replies from 345 out of 900 edi- 
tors queried. 


Credibility enhanced 


By a large margin the majority of edi- 
tors felt the credibility of newspapers had 
been enhanced by Watergate. The score: 
“enhanced” credibility, 15 
checked “diminished,” and 46 checked “no 
effect.”” However, many commented that 
newspapers are basking in a favorable 
light created by only a very few papers 
and that this “enhanced credibility” would 
fade in the future. 


A question of the use of unidentified 
sources and leaks from grand jury and 
other confidential proceedings drew an 
outpouring of comments from editors. 


The response was narrowly divided: 189 
generally agreed with the technique, 140 
zenerally disagreed, and 15 said “it de- 
dends.” 


Many editors appeared to agree to the 
ise of “reliable sources” and leaks in the 
Watergate stories when no other ways of 
»btaining information was apparent. 

But many editors expressed a general 
lislike for the technique and many specifi- 
zally criticized the use of information 
eaked from traditionally secret grand 
jury proceedings. 

Responding editors again closely divided 
ym the guestion of whether newspaper 
coverage has damaged the rights of indi- 
viduals to fair trials: 160 answered “yes,” 
{64 answered “no,” and 19 answered “‘pos- 
sibly.” 

Most—130—who answered yes, howev- 
2r, said such reporting should have been 
Jone nevertheless. 

Editors who responded to the survey 
felt overwhelmingly that newspaper cover- 
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The freedom of the press is one of the proudest 
and most zealously guarded aspects of our national 


heritage. 


Our newspapers are indispensable public 


servants dedicated to providing their readers with 
a vital foundation of information from which to 
exercise their freedom of choice. 


Now in its fortieth year, National Newspaper Week 
is an annual reminder of the intrinsic value of un- 


fettered journalism in our lives. 


Soundly based on 


the assumption that an informed public is the best 

guarantee of a free America, our newspapers keep 
open the lines of communication among our citizens 
and between them, their government and the world. 


Theirs is a unique responsibility. 


Their integrity, 


fairness and accuracy are basic if they are to be 
faithful to the public trust they hold. 


In tribute to our newspapers, Iam sure that all 
Americans share in the sentiments of this Nationai 
Newspaper Week, October 7-13, 1973. 
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age generally has been fair to President 
Nixon: 276 said “yes,” 45 said “no,” and 
18 said both “yes and no.” 


Relatively few editors have adopted any 
special techniques of policies in the han- 
dling of Watergate stories other than ad- 
monishing their copy editors to use spe- 
cial care in handling Watergate copy. 


Gill stressed that the survey is in no 
way a scientific sampling of the nation’s 
managing editors, but rather the replies 
from 345 of the 900 editors to whom the 
questionnaires were sent. He also said no 
difference in the pattern of response was 
discernible based on either size or location 
of the newspaper. 
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Recycled paper guide 


Environmental Educators, Inc. has pub- 
lished the National Buyer’s Guide to Re- 
cycled Paper, a directory of U.S. paper 
companies that manufacture recycled pa- 
per. The Buyer’s Guide lists 110 compan- 
ies and their recycled paper products and 
additional information about the papers’ 
characteristics, potential uses and order- 
ing specifications; and the distribuutors or 
regional offices where these products can 
be purchased. The Guide is available for 
$4.00 per copy from: Environmental Edu- 
eators, Inc., 621 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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Sunday editors advised 
to tell-it-like-it-is 


By Lenora Williamson 


How fast can you absorb change? 

This was the opening challenge thrown 
to the American Association of Sunday 
and Feature Editors meeting in Oklahoma 
City last week and by the final panel 
session members were brainstorming 
changes in the status and staff organiza- 
tion of Sunday papers and magazines over 
the next 10 years. 

A welcome from 100-year-old E. K. Gay- 
lord, president of the Oklahoma Publish- 
ing Company, served as preliminary em- 
phasis on changes ahead as the veteran 
newspaper executive reminded editors 
that while their facilities are different 
from what they were 20 years ago, there 
will be even more in the next 10 to 20 
years. He cited implications of laser beam 
utilization. 

Interspaced in sessions where member 
editors reported innovations and problems 
in their individual papers during the past 
year were program speakers including a 
gravure executive who told the editors 
what their printers think of them, a panel 
of American Indians summing up their 
view of the media, and a promotion direc- 
tor who suggested editors should do a 
better job promoting their own product. 

George Lockwood, special sections editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, asked editors 
how fast their digestive systems could 
accommodate articles which in previous 
years would have appeared in “rough- 
edged newspapers that no ‘nice’ person 
would admit to buying.” 


Hit harder 


Lockwood declared that readers are 
buffeted by television’s on-the-scene cover- 
age of picketing teachers, police, lettuce 
growers, auto workers, and even picketing 
Sunday school children, and they are not 
going “to sit still for a Pollyanna ap- 
proach to happenings that affect their 
lives, their children and their pocket- 
books.” 


We all may have been “devilishly cley- 
er” designing Sunday sections such as 
home, food, women, and television, Lock- 
wood said, and because of advertiser ac- 
ceptance the sections grew fat and pros- 
perous and editorial types prided them- 
selves on a splendid job of filling around 
the ads. But changes were brewing with 
consumerism and women’s liberation 
movements, he added. 


“It was dumb to wait until the con- 
sumer movement pushed us into covering 
these movements, just as it was dumb to 
dismiss women’s liberation as unimpor- 
tant. It will be just as dumb to ignore the 
growing singles market which promises to 
stretch our traditional views of coverage 
to the breaking point.” 

The area of readership should give the 
contemporary newspaper editor great con- 
cern, Lockwood noted. He said that the 
newspaper industry generally takes an 
unenlightened view toward audience 
studies, but is great on straw polls since 
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all those take are a dozen telephone 
calls. 


He reviewed redesign of the men’s and 
women’s Sunday sections of the Milwau- 
kee Journal, with the men’s section re- 
titled “Discover” and the women’s section, 
“Spectrum.” The newsprint crunch has 
delayed for the time being the Journal’s 
Sunday section devoted to the arts, Lock- 
wood explained. 


Better description 


Don Cieber, manager, Denver Post Ro- 
togravure, and first vicepresident of the 
Gravure Research Institute, proposed to 
tell “what a printer thinks of his editor” 
but reserved opinion of what a printer 
thinks when an editor sends “a 85 mm 
slide so dense you couldn’t view an eclipse 
of the sun through it with instructions to 
blow the upper left hand corner up to 
double truck size, and ‘don’t lose any de- 
baile’? 

In a preliminary softening up of his 
audience, Cieber said, ““‘We wonder at your 
modesty. Some of the best writing, edit- 
ing photography and graphics are being 
done by the staffs of the newspaper- 
distributed magazines, yet most of you are 
reluctant to say so. You persist in identi- 
fying your product as a ‘supplement.’ ” 


Your product is a “newspaper- 
distributed magazine,” and “one of a very 
few communication and advertising medi- 
ums the consumer really wants and pays 
to receive” he declared. 


On the critical side, Cieber said that 
editors should know more than they do 
about the printing process, photo- 
mechanical capabilities and limitations, 
and that most editors do not begin to 
utilize capability and flexibility of roto- 
gravure. He suggested editors visit the 
production plant, study press configura- 
tion, and also read their printing con- 
tracts more closely. 

“T realize the content of the contract 
may be regarded as confidential by some 
business offices, but it would seem to me 
the editor should know how much it costs 
him to print his magazine, so he can 
spend his money wisely.” 


Color usage 


The rotogravure executive said printers 
wonder why “color” to editors seems to 
mean separated color, square 
stacked up newspaper style between long, 
gray columns of type apparently selected 
by the criteria that if art is in color it 
must be good. 

While color pictures are no longer a 
novelty, Cieber declared, “The novelty is 
effective color—with impact. One photo- 
graph closely cropped, either monotone or 
color, displayed in full page or double 
truck size with the type reversed into it, 
or overprinted, has far more emotional 
appeal than your favored square finishes 
with building block straight matter. Your 


finish, | 


WIDE GEOGRAPHIC READERSHIP is 
represented by this trio of Sunday and 
feature executives attending the Okla- 
hamo City sessions. From left, Edward 
Mannion, publisher, The Canadian Maga- 
zine; Stan Arnold, Sunday and feature 
editor, San Francisco Chronicle, and Rob- 
ert Goldsborough, Sunday editor, Chi- 
cago Tribune, new treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 


advertisers know this—take a look at 
what they do—and they are after the 
same thing you are, the reader’s atten- 
tion.” 

Television knows about the effective use 
of color in mundane situations, Cieber 
added, and in editing for emotion televi- 
sion photographically exaggerates, crop- 
ping to eyes, nose and lips—while print 
editors handle the human face in most 
cases, portrait style, head and_ shoul- 
ders. 

Printers, the speaker said, would like to 
know editors better and can do all sorts of 
things if “you let us know what you want 
and ask our help... then the guys at the 
bench won’t be shaking their heads and 
commenting about the ‘junk that knuckle- 
head sent us this time.’ ” 


Indian view of media 


The editors from throughout the United 
States and Canada heard three Indians — 
answer the question of moderator Ivy — 
Coffey, associate editor of Orbit Magazine 
of the Oklahoman and Times, “Does the 
media speak with forked tongue?” Robert 
Miller, field coordinator for Indian Educa- — 
tion at the University of Oklahoma, first 
criticism of the media in reporting Indian — 
news was that the person assigned to the 
story does not do his or her homework. 
Consequently, to a layman a story might 
make sense, but to an Indian who is 
knowledgable, it does not, Miller said. — 


Miller explained that one of the prob- 
lems in communication between the Indian 
and the white man is incompatibility of — 
the values placed on time, work, saving, 
and competition. The American Indian has 
done a great job in adapting to natural 
forces, Miller explained, but not to man- 
made forces of the “dominate” society. He | 
asked the editors to talk and meet with ~ 
Indians. “We are more alike than differ- 
ent,” he said. 


The immediate past vice chief of the 
Seminole Nation, Mrs. Eula Doonkeen, 
told her audience that in reading newspa- 
pers and magazines she feels “we are 

(Continued on next page) 3 
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PRESIDENT JAMES AUER intently fol- 
lows George Whitewater during a round 
dance climaxing ceremonies at the Okla- 
homa State Fair as the editor was made 
an honorary Kickapoo chief and Mrs. 
Auer, an honorary member of the tribe. 


exploited for the sensational things that 
happen to us... we do not appreciate 
undue exploitation of sensationalism. Do 
report what is relevant and cognizant of 
those Indians of us who are doing volun- 
teer work and want fruits of our labor to 
be recognized.” 

Also asking that the media report a 
more positive view of what Indian people 
are doing today was B. Bob Stopp, busi- 
ness manager of the Cherokee Nation. 
“Can you tell the truth from behind a 
desk?”’ he asked. “Do you just see one 
side of it?” The 33-year-old Indian said 
that at Wounded Knee the press saw only 
one side. 


Promotion pie 


Alan L. Schrader, director of promotion 
and public relations for the Washington 
Star-News, told the association that the 
lead time schedule of Sunday and feature 
material can be a promotion tool, but that 
not many editors use it well. “You have a 
weapon at your command in knowing 
ahead what is going to be in your pa- 
per.” 

Schrader cited syndicated columns, com- 
ics, special series as having the lead time 
necessary to do a good promotion job. “If 
you have been in regular communication 
with the promotion department you are 
probably getting a share of the promotion 
pie.” He stressed the utility of promotion 
in the competitive battle against other 
demands on a reader’s time. “Everything 
that takes the reader away from the pa- 
per is a competitor.’”’ He injected another 
facet of regular promotion: It will make 
the editor “look good.” 

During the annual business session, the 
editors voted to hold the 1974 meeting in 
Quebec City and to visit San Jose, Cali- 
fornia in 1975. In their own exploratory 
view of what’s ahead for the association, 
editors decided a new name will be sought 
for the group, and that British editors 
will be invited to attend the Canadian 
sessions. The new president, Michael 
Hanlon, editor of The Canadian Magazine, 
asked members to consider whether the 
association should keep a “low profile” or 
“raise our heads and speak up.” 


Weekly Editor 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


REALTORS PRESSURE ON 


The Mountain Home (Ark.) Bazxter 
Bulletin won this year’s Arkansas Press 
Association sweepstakes award as the 
state’s overall best weekly newspaper. The 
Bulletin’s 11,500 circulation makes it one 
of the largest weeklies in the state. 

But this summer Bulletin editor and 
publisher Rupert Phillips discovered that 
not everybody was happy with the Bullet- 
in. Complaining that Bulletin news stories 
were detrimental to town business, the 
North Central Board of Realtors in Moun- 
tain Home voted to withhold advertis- 
ing. 

The Realtors were critical of the Bul- 
letin’s coverage of almost everything: 
fires, accidents, floods, hospitals, the city 
council. 

As for city business, Realtor board 
president Charles Wilcox said some meet- 
ings should be closed so the Bulletin could 
not “dramatize” them. 

He added, ‘‘We believe the paper should 
wait until the matters have been dis- 
cussed, ironed out and then the paper 
should print the decision.” 

Another Realtor told Phillips that the 
newspaper should “find something good in 
every story. The paper should stop and 
think in every story it writes and ask, 
‘Will this be for the good of Baxter Coun- 
ty?’ ”’ Phillips was also asked to leave out 
stories on floods, accidents and fires. 


Neglected fishing 


Wilcox complained of a Bulletin article 
this spring on the unusually high water in 
Bull Shoals Lake and Lake Norfolk. 
While reporting on the danger of the high 
water, he charged, the paper never point- 
ed out “how it was going to make the 
fishing better.” 

Mountain Home is a resort area, and 
while the number of visitors is up, real 
estate business is off. The Realtors blamed 
the Bulletin. 

Wilcox claimed that the Chamber of 
Commerce had received a number of com- 
plaints from resort owners saying persons 
had cancelled their reservations after 
reading articles on high water and gaso- 
line shortages in the area. The Bulletin 
sends about 3000 copies out of state. 

Wilcox also complained about publica- 
tion of a photograph of an outhouse a few 
years ago. ‘That leaves the impression we 
are still a bunch of backward hillbillies to 
other people getting the paper,” he said. 


Called off boycott 


But whatever impression the Realtors 
wanted to leave by boycotting the Bullet- 
in, it didn’t work. Phillips noted the boy- 
cott “started to attract national publicity” 
so the Realtors called it off a few weeks 
later. 

At the height of the boycott about four 
or five real estate agents continued to 
advertise. The Realtors board has about 
380 members and real estate advertising 
accounts for about 10% of the Bulletin’s 
business. 

Before reaction 


unfavorable public 
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ARKANSAS PAPER FAILS 


caused an end to the boycott, Phillips had 
informed the Realtors that “no special 
interest group or any other group banding 
together will be able to control the news 
or the Bulletin. 

“We feel it is our duty as a local news- 
paper to report all of the news important 
to the area. This includes printing events 
and happenings of interest to all segments 
of our area, popular and unpopular, ma- 
jority and minority views.” 

Phillips came to the Bulletin from the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser in Sep- 
tember, 1970. The paper has been publish- 
ing since 1901 and has its own offset 
plant, with a 5-unit Goss Community 
Press. The weekly averages 44 pages and 
employs 30 people. 


Two mills hike 
newsprint prices 


Production of newsprint at the Ontario 
Paper Co.’s plant in Thorold, Ontario was 
halted September 29 when workers reject- 
ed a company offer of an 84% wage 
increase in a two-year contract with im- 
provements in vacations, disability pay 
and other fringe benefits and struck. 

The plant produces about 675 tons of 
newsprint a day for the New York News 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

Both the Tribune and News said they 
are intensifying conservation efforts. In 
the past few months, the News has dis- 
continued free sampling programs, cur- 
tailed promotional advertising, and re- 
duced waste in operations. 

It was not made public what new steps 
will be taken. However, a fact sheet cov- 
ering all departments was being prepared, 
a Tribune spokesman said this week. 

Abitibi Paper Co. Ltd. and Southland 
Paper Mills Inc. announced Tuesday (Oc- 
tober 2) increases in the price of news- 
print. Abitibi, which recently reached 
agreement to two-year contracts calling 
for wage increase of 8.5% in each year, 
said it will charge $15-a-ton more for 
newsprint, effective January 1, 1974. The 
largest price increase in 20 years, it was 
reported. 

In a letter to customers, Abitibi said the 
new price would be $190 a ton in New 
York, while the Canadian price would go 
from $166.75 to $182 a ton. It will be $188 
a ton in the southern United States. Pulp 
prices were raised $25 a ton on October 1 
by Abitibi. 

Southland Paper Mills Inc. Lufkin, 
Tex., announced it was raising prices $10 
a ton, effective December 1. Its present 
price is $168 a ton. 

The increase was due to rising costs of 
energy, raw materials and shipping, the 
company said. 

Last Wednesday (September 27), 
Bowater Paper Co. announced it was rais- 
ing prices, effective January 1. (details 
are on page 18). 
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Plastic plate 


(Continued from page 9) 


Standiford said the Times may market 
the plate sometime in the future. The 
Times has been contacted by several man- 
ufacturers about marketing various as- 
pects of the Times system, he said. 


Pagination research 


Another integral part of the Times sys- 
tem is its gradual move into pagination. 
Standiford said the Times has been work- 
ing in this area for three years. 

Originally, he said, the Times tried the 
VDT keyboard approach to electronic 
layout. However, the paper is now using 
digitizing boards—like those used to code 
maps for computers—to do the display ad 
layout work. 

The digitizing boards are connected 
electronically to a magnetic tape deck. 
Strip microphones relay signals drawn by 
a stylus to the computer. Plotting of 
blocs of material is done on x, y coordi- 
nates. 

But this layout is off-line, Standiford 
noted. So the Times is going one step 
further, marrying the digitizing boards to 
the VDT. 

The Times has just received delivery of 
several Evans and Sutherland VDTs for 
full page layout use. Standiford called the 
E&S terminals “the missing link” in the 
Times layout system. 


Can see every move 


The VDTs will be placed above the 
layout tables so a layout man “can see 
every move he’s making. He can visually 
see what he’s doing as he moves blocs of 
copy.” 

Then it’s filed directly into the com- 
puter. Standiford said the Times “auto- 
mated line drawing system” was “more 
flexible” than the keyboard approach to 
full page layout. 

Times plans are for the full system 
using VDTs to be operational by the first 
of the year, doing all display ad produc- 
tion. A similar system will be installed in 
editorial. 

Times classified are still being set pri- 
marily in hot metal. Standiford said that 
he hopes that by the middle of next year, 
the Times can move into classified pagi- 
nation. Plans call for a gradual move into 
photocomposition. 


Computer involvement 


The classified system as planned calls 
for a great computer involvement in the 
operation. Classifieds will be set by the 
composing room, keyboarded into IBM 
video terminals. The signals from the 
CRT are received by the IBM 370-145 
computer. Accounting data is formatted 
and stored and eventually produces an 
invoice to the customer. 

The text data is hyphenated and jus- 
tified and returned to the composing 
room via the 1018 punches which produce 
one inch paper tape. This tape is handled 
the same as the news tape. 

As soon as programs are completed, 
the output of the computer will be sent to 
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Computer typist Joe Bailey puts classified ad copy into computer via video terminal. 


a VideoComp for page composition. At 
the present time, 20% of classified is pro- 
cessed through this system. 

However, an odd element of the Times 
plan is that all material will be rekey- 
boarded. Standiford acknowledged that 
the trend is “to try to capture keystrokes 
at the source.” 

But Chase said “our classified sales 
people are hired because they’re top 
salesmen. They should sell and not worry 
about anything else.” 


Editors should edit 


The same philosophy applies to the edi- 
torial department, Chase said. “Lots of 
papers have taken the other approach,” 
he noted. But the Times has decided that 
“reporters and editors should concern 
themselves with turning out the best pos- 
sible editorial product” and not with ma- 
chinery. 

The Times did put some electronic 
equipment in their Orange County plant, 
Chase said, and the editor spent much of 
his time dealing with equipment break- 
downs and “less and less time on editori- 
al functions.” 

Standiford said the use of OCR or 
VDTs in the newsroom is “difficult to sell 
to editorial types.” 


Chase said the Times system has the 
capability for newsroom use of elec- 
tronic extras, but current plans don’t in- 
clude this approach. 


Current plans do include facsimile 
transmission. The Times has a satellite 
press in Orange County, where papers for 
that county and San Diego are printed. 
Pages that are common to all editions are 
now taken to the satellite plant by car—a 
45 minute trip. 

Chase notes that the Times usually 
waits until they have about 20 pages be- 
fore making the trip over, so the Orange 
County plant is always working under a 
big backlog. 


. The two plants are now going to be 
linked by a facsimile microwave system 
developed by Muirhead and the Collins 


Radio Company. A microwave system is 
being installed between the two plants by 
Collins and will have sufficient capacity 
to handle transmission of seven facsimile 
systems simultaneously. The system will 
also handle all telephone communications 
between the plants. 

The facsimile system will use lasers as 
light sources on the receivers. Standiford 
said the Times insisted that Muirhead 
adapt laser technology for facsimile use 
for the Times system. 

The system is being installed now, test- 
ing will begin next month and full pro- 
duction expected by the first of the year. 
Chase said pages will transmit in 1% to 8 
minutes by facsimile. 

The changes at the Times are being 
made gradually: employees whose jobs 
are eliminated are being attritioned out. 
The Times, unlike most large dailies, does 
not have any unions, so no delays have 
been caused by jurisdiction and other 
such disputes. Standiford noted that at 
the beginning of the Times automation 
program, its permanent employees were 
given job guarantees. 
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Fired editor 
has tax charge 


Stanley Dahlman, former promotion ed- 
itor of the Cincinnati Post & Times Star, 
has been accused by the Internal Revenue 
Service of owing $91,615 in taxes on his 
income from 1968 to 1973. 

He appeared September 26 in a wheel- 
chair before a grand jury investigating 
alleged misuse of the Mile of Dimes chari- 
ty fund operated by the paper and the 
city’s firemen. 

Dahlman, director of the fund for the 
needy, was fired from his job August 20 
amid reports of a scandal in operation of 
the fund and, according to police, made an 
attempt on his own life August 30 when 
he took an overdose of sleeping pills. He 
is 67 and had been an employe of the 
paper since 1928. 
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Congressmen on Capitol Hill 
keep up with the news with The Post. 


They read it. And they quote it. 
Look at the record. The Congressional Record. 
Where, for the past 8 years, 
Washington Post editorials and articles have been quoted 
more often than those of any other newspaper. 


Public relations people who want 
to reach the influential decision-makers 
in the nation’s capital use The Post. 
There’s no other newspaper like it. Anywhere. 


The Washington Post 


Three dailies 
in high speed 
test with AP 


The Associated Press has begun to 
transmit news 16 times faster than at 
present—1,050 words a minute as opposed 
to the current standard of 66 words a 
minute for general news circuits. 

Wes Gallagher, president and general 
manager, said that newspapers that will 
participate in the experiment include the 
Detroit News, Washington (D.C.) Star- 
News, and the Baltimore Sun. 


AP has been transmitting sports news, 
financial data and textual copy at 1,050 
words per minute for several years. Galla- 
gher said developments in the newspaper 
industry now dictate expansion of high- 
speed delivery. 

“Our member papers have earlier dead- 
lines than they used to have, and there is 
need for the AP to deliver news copy 
earlier and packaged in more manageable 
form,” Gallagher said. 


“We often have thousands of words of 
important news copy edited and ready for 
transmission but are unable to move it 
because our current slow-speed circuits 
are clogged. This backlog will be trans- 
mitted in a matter of minutes on the 
high-speed network,” he said. 


Gallagher said that if the three-paper 
experiment succeeds as expected, it will 
be a prelude to offering the service na- 
tionally. 

The AP’s computers in New York will 
transmit to computers at the Detroit 
News and Washington Star-News during 
the experiment. At the Baltimore Sun 
special high-speed teleprinters will re- 
ceive the AP’s computer transmission. At 
the Detroit News, which have cathode ray 
tubes in service, the stories will be cate- 
gorized and transmitted by the CRT to the 
proper news department for editing. 


“Regardless of whether a member pa- 
per establishes a computerized news oper- 
ation or sticks with the teleprinter, the 
AP will be able to deliver at high speeds,” 
Gallagher said. 


“Present efforts will be experimental to 
work out any technical problems which 
may develop. In i974, as the telephone 
company changes to digital transmission 
in many big city areas, high-speed trans- 
mission will become more economically 
feasible.” 


The AP’s A Wire the primary transcon- 
tinental trunk wire will be transmitted at 
1,050 words per minute during the experi- 
ment, along with the regional B circuit 
and the business news and sports circuits. 
These circuits also will be continued at 
their standard speed of 66 words for 
members not participating in the test. 
Members now receiving the sports report 
at 1,050 words a minute will continue to 
do so. 


“Detailed studies under way for more 
than a year indicate many member news- 
papers would derive many editorial ad- 
vantages from high-speed transmission,” 
Gallagher said. 
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Associated Press members will have a 
variety of ways of handling high-speed 
copy. The Detroit News will store it in its 
computers, then edit it on cathode ray 
tubes and send it to composing rooms, 
eliminating teletype transmission. Others 
will receive on high-speed electronic prin- 
ters and handle copy in more traditional 
ways. 

e 


Sperling is promoted 
to chief of bureau 


The Christian Science Monitor has ap- 
pointed Godfrey Sperling, Jr. as chief of 
its 10-man Washington news bureau, 
effective October 1. He succeeds Courtney 
R. Sheldon. 

Sperling, the Monitor’s national politi- 
cal correspondent, has served as Bureau 
News Manager since 1965. Succeeding 
him as the new number two man will be 
Robert P. Hey, Congressional correspon- 
dent. 

Sperling, who has also served as Mid- 
west and New York Bureau Chief during 
his 26 years on the paper, is founder and 
moderator of regular breakfast meetings 
in Washington between prominent 
newsmen and public figures, including 
Senators, Congressmen, Cabinet officials, 
Governors and others. The group, in- 
formally known as ‘Breakfast with 
Godfrey,” or, using a nickname by which 
he is generally known, “Breakfast with 
Budge,” generates a steady flow of nation- 
ally headlined stories. 

Raised in Urbana, Illinois, Sperling has 
a BS in journalism from the University 
of Illinois and a JD in law from the 
University of Oklahoma; he practiced law 
before joining the Army Air Corps as a 
private in World War II. He rose to ma- 
jor, and later to colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Sheldon, former New England news ed- 
itor, American News Editor and manag- 
ing editor of the Monitor, has taken a 
three-year leave of absence. He is cur- 
rently press spokesman for the United 
States mission to the United Nations in 
New York. 


Growth of financial 
ad linage predicted 


“The news hole in the press is not large 
enough to accommodate all the informa- 
tion corporations are required or desire to 
disseminate,” a public relations specialist 
told a joint meeting of the Dallas chap- 
ters of the Public Relations Society of 
America and the National Investor Rela- 
tions Institute. 


Harold Burson, chairman of Burson- 
Marsteller, an international public rela- 
tions organization, predicted the trend 
toward companies using paid advertising 
space to announce business results would 
continue, and would probably expand to 
include news of other significant corporate 
information. 


He suggested maximum use of corpo- 
rate annual and interim reports as basic 
communications vehicles in response to 
the shrinking business news hole. 


PICTURE EDITOR—Dane N. 


Bath, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, has been named 
picture editor of the New York Times. Bath, who 
was named "'Picture Editor of the Year" in 1970 
by the Illinois Press Photographers Association, is 
expected to assume his post in November. 


Graphics 


Bowater seeks hike 
in newsprint price 


The Bowater Paper Co. said in Montre- 
al September 27 that it would apply to the 
Cost of Living Council for permission to 
increase newsprint prices. 

A spokesman said the exact amount of 
the increase had not yet been determined, 
but would be about $15 a ton. He said the 
price hike, if approved, would be effective 
January 1 and would apply to both Cana- 
dian and U.S. customers. 


Bowater has further advised its custom- 
ers that another raise of $10 could be 
expected for July, 1974, based on spiraling 
costs. The company currently sells news- 
print for $175 a ton in the Northern U.S. 
and eastern Canada and $168 a ton in the 
southern U.S. 


Bowater also said that it has informed 
its customers that shipments were being 
reduced on a prorated basis, due to oper- 
ating problems in U.S. and Canadian 
mills, and the lingering effects of the 
Canadian rail strike. 


Newsprint recycle plant 
eyed for San Francisco 


MacMillan Bloedel Co. is studying the 
feasibility of constructing a $30-million 
newsprint recycling plant in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


Denis Timmis, president, said officials 
were “optimistic of a positive response 
both in terms of supply and of California 
newspaper publisher support.” 

The company ships about 300,000 tons 
of newsprint annually into California 
from its plants in British Columbia. 
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Photographer misses spot news 
shots; dodges bullets instead 


The main thing Orange Coast (Calif.) 
aily Pilot photographer Richard Koehler 
Jt after confrontation with a_pistol- 
ielding kidnaper was miffed—miffed that 
2 didn’t get a picture of the shooting or 
1e shooter. The reason he didn’t get pic- 
ires of the action is simple. Koehler was 
1 the action after the kidnaper demanded 
newsman as a go-between. 

Koehler, a prize-winning photographer 
ulled “Code Three Koehler” by his asso- 
ates, was as usual the first newsman to 
rrive on the scene. He was summoned to 
e the go-between by police officers who, 
aving backed their quarry into a rear 
som of a house in a quiet residential 
rea, looked around to see who was avail- 
ble when the shouted demand was made. 
I was shooting pictures outside when one 
f the officers waved—no, he came and 
ot me—and took me into the house,” the 
hotographer told a Daily Pilot reporter 
Arthur Vinsel) when it was all over. 
Koehler found himself at the end of a 
allway in the house with the gunman 
nd two hostages at the other end. “That 
all was sure a lot shorter than I thought 
> was going to be,” he said later. At first 
1e gunman demanded that Koehler strip 
) his underwear and come to the back 


room. “I took off my tie and started to 
unlace my shoes, but then I added 2 and 2 
and got 4—I said to myself, ‘He’s already 
got two hostages.’ ” 

The photographer tossed his wallet con- 
taining several ID cards proving he was a 
newsman and then kept up a shouted con- 
versation with the cornered gunman. 
When the man started down the hall with 
his two hostages, an officer behind 
Koehler shouted for him to “get out of the 
line of fire’ and the photographer heard 
shots. The hostages were wounded and 
gunman taken prisoner in the next few 
frantic moments. 

After Koehler got outside the house 
safely, the police wouldn’t allow him back 
in to take pictures. 

° 


National syndicate 
has new president 


Willard Colston, who started part-time 
with National Newspaper Syndicate while 
in graduate work at the University of 
Chicago in 1961, has just been named 
president. Colston succeeds Robert C. 
Dille, who has become chairman of the 
board and editor. 

Colston left National in 1969 to form 
Media Features, which was later sold to 
the Chicago Tribune/New York News 
Syndicate. Colston continued to work with 
the latter syndicate for more than a year, 
and returned to National last March. 


WILL THE REAL MONARCH PLEASE STAND UP? 


The Monarch butterfly smells bad, tastes bad. Birds and 
other predators avoid it. The Viceroy butterfly, (r.) is quite 
edible. But it mimics the sour Monarch. A hungry bird can 
easily mistake the two, thereby missing a tasty meal. There 
are lots of look alikes in life. People sometimes look quick- 
ly at a yellow earthmoving machine and conclude it’s made 


Caterpillar. Cat and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


by Caterpillar. Caterpillar and Cat are registered trademarks 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. Those trademarks should only be 
used to identify products we make. __ The list includes en- 
gines, tires, and track-type machines. So, when you use our 
name, please make sure you are talking about our products. 
It will help eliminate a distasteful situation. 


(A CATERPILLAR 


Wheel and Track-Type Tractors 
Loaders @ Scrapers @ Engines 
Motor Graders @ Pipelayers @ Off-Highway Trucks 
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Classified clinic 


By Paul J. Ward 


COMMITTEE REVIEWS RATE PROPOSALS 


How can rates be designed as a sales 
tool, and at the same time remain an 
important instrument of profit. 

Earlier this year upper management at 
our two newspapers, including the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer were looking at sources 
of revenue and costs in order to get a 
reading on the economic health of our 
firm. 

The preliminary study revealed many 
areas of newspaper operation that would 
benefit In improved efficiency and cost re- 
duction from a thorough and critical an- 
alysis. A three day series of meetings was 
set up for all managers at a nearby hotel. 

During these three days we divided into 
committees to examine each area of our 
newspapers operation: A committee on 
press room methods; a committee on 
newsprint; a committee on circulation and 
so on... 7 committees in all including one 
on advertising rates. 

Here is how the problem of rates was 
studied. Full information on rates and the 
revenue they yield was shared in a 
prepared multi-page booklet that we each 
received. Over the course of the three 
days several committees studied and con- 
tributed suggestions for improvement to 
our advertising rates. These suggestions 
were attacked and defended and at times 
the interaction was quite animated. We 
were made to feel that we had a vital 
voice in the health of our newspapers and 
often committee members would vigorous- 
ly defend their convictions. 

A typical committee involved in study- 
ing advertising rates might include rep- 
resentatives from editorial, circulation, 
the reelroom, as well as advertising. Com- 
mittee size was approximately ten people. 
What was happening? We’re getting in- 
put on rates from other points of view— 
from other managers who further ben- 
efitted by coming away with a fuller un- 
derstanding of the overall operation of 
our newspapers. Many useful suggestions 
came from these rewarding meetings; and 
several of these suggestions were immedi- 
ately put into practice. Other suggestions 
required further study and led to the sec- 
ond phase of this project which was the 
establishment of permanent committees 
for each of the seven areas studied. 


Meet weekly 


Our permanent rate committee now 
meets once each week. In addition subcom- 
mittee meetings are held, for example, to 
discuss proposals affecting classified. The 
subcommittee’s recommendations are then 
considered by the full committee and if 
agreement is reached that this is a sound 
rate with a solid expectation of producing 
profitable business, it is then sent on to 
the general manager for final approval 
ee 
(Digest of a report by Paul J. Ward, 
classified advertising manager, Philadelphia 
Daily News, which was given at the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Association 
ea Clinic, September 14 at Hershey, 

a. 
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before it is put into the hands of the sales 
staff. 

No rate is changed one way or another 
unless it has the approval of the perma- 
nent rate committee. All advertising de- 
partments—classified, retail and general 
are fully represented, of course, on the 
permanent committee as well as the con- 
trollers office, circulation and marketing. 
The principal work of the rate group is 
not simply to react to proposals to add 
rates for specials. The committee is pri- 
marily concerned with rebuilding the en- 
tire rate card. Broad representation on 
the committee means that rates that are 
to be established will meet the following 
criteria: 

One) Yield sufficient revenue to insure 
that a line of advertising produces a rea- 
sonable profit ; 

Two) That rates are fair to all classes 
of advertisers; 

Three) That rate incentives built in- 
to the card are proportionately fair yet 
also provide a realistic opportunity to at- 
tain new business from problem classifica- 
tions; 

Four) That rates are kept as competi- 
tive as possible. 

We want to price our product at levels 
that will enable us to get the biggest 
share of the business that we can and 
make a fair profit on it. Of course no 
matter how many rates you have on the 
rate card, some advertisers will ask for a 
special one. 


Special rates 


Have you adopted the “cancellable but 
non-refundable” rate concept on person- 
to-person of family want ads? 

If the competitive pressure from week- 
lies, or throw-aways that charge the ad- 
vertiser only when the advertised item is 
sold—if ‘they begin to affect your person- 
to-person ad count, consider going to the 
“cancellable but non-refundable rate con- 
cept. For ecample, our plan at the Phila- 
delphia Daily News offers 3 lines for 6 
days, that a total of 18 lines for the week 
at a cost of four dollars. That works out 
to about 22 cents per line, well below our 
average rate, but by offering this rate we 
are meeting competitive pressure and rec- 
ognizing that our classified must carry as 
strong a representation of person-to- 
person want ads as possible. 


If the advertiser sells his boat, or if she 
has her lost ring returned and calls to 
cancel the ad, he or she pays the basic 
rate agreed upon—four dollars in our 
case, for a minimum size ad. 


News sales concept 


This non-refundable feature is, or 
course, not new. However, a more recent 
concept gaining favor with some newspa- 
pers applies this same cancellable, non- 
refundable rate approach to non-contract 
or transient advertisers, that is, not regu- 
lar advertisers. The classes of advertisers 
to whom this type of rate might then be 


expanded to include would fall under the - 
heading of “commercial transient,” for — 
example, help wanted. 

Because they are not prospects for con- 
tract business offering for lower cost, the 
new marketing approach here is to charge 
the advertiser for the days ordered. Your 
rate card might offer this: 


COMMERCIAL TRANSIENT RATES 
HELP WANTED 


Number of Days Per Line 
1 75¢ 
3 65¢ 
7 50¢ 


Rates are per line, per number of days ordered. No 
rate reduction offered on cancelled ads. 


so if Acme Electronics places a 10 line ad 
for that stenographer and runs the ad 7 
days, they would pay $35.00. If they fill 
the job in four days and cancel, their © 
charge remains the same: $35.00. Not only 
does this approach to commercial transi- 
ent simplify your handling and bookkeep- 
ing, but it offers the potential for im- 
proved profit when properly sold. The ad- 
taker must sell the advertiser sufficient 
days right at the outset when she makes 
her first rate quotation—she must sell the 
message of sufficient days to allow a sat- 
isfactory response to the ad. 


Bulk contract rates 


A major area for all of us is bulk 
contract rates with or without the provi- 
sion offering discounts for multiple inser- 
tions. It is common to see offered in rate 
cards these days, discounts for repeating 
the same copy for additional days-either 
consecutive days, or a number of non- 
consecutive days within a calendar week, 
for example, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. An auto dealer runs Monday, gets 
a discount for a repeat on Wednesday, 
and a further discount for a repeat on 
Friday. 

This type of, “production discount” pas- 
ses along composing room savings to the 
advertiser. The offer becomes more attrac- 
tive and meaningful to the advertiser if 
you allow 10% or 20% copy changes. Then 
the dealer can delete from the used car 
portion or a display ad, those cars that 
have been sold and make substitutions; 
know your press room costs on handling, 
however, to insure that the extra linage is 
profitable business. 


Variations 


The principal feature of the monthly 
contract rate device is that you’re commit- 
ting the advertiser to a fixed monthly 
linage level. Several benefits follow from 
this: Your salespeople can sell the adver- 
tisers and prospects realistic monthly 
space committments. There’s a monthly 
linage bracket for every advertiser, and 
the advertiser can easily understand the 
structure. So can your salesmen. This 
type structure encourages them, you 
might even say forces them, to plan an 
advertising program for an account. Their 
office time is spent more constructively 
than writing orders for liners. The adver- 
tiser is impressed with this more profes- 
sional sales approach, and is less likely to 
cancel because he’s thinking “monthly”, 
not “yearly”. 

After the sale is made and the adver- 
tiser is running on this type of contract 
using planned monthly schedules, the 
salesman has more time for new sales and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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San Jose’s county 


THE MONEY-AND-PEOPLE CAPITAL 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Bigger than San Francisco’s 


or Oakland’s counties 
cq 


POPULATION 
1,146,000 


1,166,000 


680,300 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND’S COUNTY SAN JOSE'S COUNTY 
(CITY AND COUNTY) (ALAMEDA) (SANTA CLARA) 


And miles ahead in buying power 
1 ne 


TOTAL NET EBI ’ 
$6.20 billion 
$5.67 billion i ote He 
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$3.98 billion 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND’S COUNTY SAN JOSE'S COUNTY 
(CITY AND COUNTY) (ALAMEDA) (SANTA CLARA) 

AND PER 

HOUSEHOLD $12,964 $14,267 $16,706 


How to cover the Money-and-People Capital = reach nearly 60% of the households in San 
The all-important first step is to advertise in the Jose’s big, rich county. That’s five times the 
San Jose Mercury and News. That way you'll coverage of any other daily newspaper. 


Source; Sales Management's Metro Area Projections to 12/31/73 


SEND COUPON FOR IN-DEPTH MARKETING INFORMATION 
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Gerold Zarwell, Marketing Mgr., 
Mercury and News 
752 Ridder Park Drive, San Jose, CA 95190 
Please send your special reports on Northern California marketing as checked 
(} Population Characteristics [) Retail Sales by Classification 
(please specify) (J NewCar Sales Analysis [1] Income Distribution 

Employment Characteristics | Manufacturing Employment 
™ Educational Characteristics ( Other (please specify) 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE zip 


San Jose Mercury and News 
Two of the Ridder Newspapers and members of Million Market Newspapers, Inc 


| itil eee eet 
eee ere 


Classified rates 


(Continued from page 20) 


to get more advertisers on contract. And 
when you lock in an advertiser for a fixed 
monthly commitment, you tend to lock out 
your competition month after month by 
freezing the dollars. As the advertisers 
business grows, you step him up to the 
next higher bracket. This rate concept 
marries two features from other struc- 
tures, namely the bulk space commit- 
ment, and the stated linage commitment 
within a fixed period, of time. Here how- 
ever, the time frame is monthly, not daily. 
The daily rate holder commitment of 2 
lines per day, 5 lines per day, etc., is not 
required on this type contract. 

Many advertisers, especially larger 
space users resent these “rateholders’’ as 
an inconvenience and an annoying budget 
drain... and how often do we all experi- 
ence problems cancelling them when a 
display ad runs, and then re-entering 
them. The daily lightface ads discourage 
large display advertisers by adding to 
their bill with small ads of questionable, 
business-producing value ... ads that do 
not fit in with the advertisers larger space 
style. All of which is detrimental to your 
relationship with your best customers. 
Here, the advertiser has flexibility—the 
flexibility of a bulk type contract but he 
also has a basic monthly commitment. 


Flexibility 


In selling off this rate structure, the 
salesman must find the ideal maximum 
monthly budget level for his customer 
without overextending him since the ad- 
vertiser must meet this commitment even 
in months when business is seasonably 
slow. Along with bulk-type flexibility, the 
advertiser may earn discounts for multi- 
ple insertions if you adopt this feature. 
The insertions may be either consecutive 
or repeats within the month, or within one 
week whichever is better suited to your 
market. How’s this for flexibility: you 
sign an advertiser to run 2,000 lines per 
month. He can use two 1,000 line ads; 
4—500 line ads in a month; 20 100-line ads 
in a month—whatever turns him on. But 
if he has the opportunity to earn dis- 
counts off his contract rate on production 
savings for consecutive or repeat inser- 
tions, his monthly linage is more likely to 
exceed his contract commitment. So the 
most efficient use of your classified for a 
car dealer on a 2,000 line per month con- 
tract might be 2 250-line ads per week 
run on Sunday and Wednesday for 500 
lines per week for 4 weeks, with the op- 
portunity to sell additional days each 
week, possibly Thursday or Friday or 
both. Needless to say, the advertiser isn’t 
limited to his 2,000 line monthly commit- 
ment and your salesmen should sell him 
more in peak seasons. 

Also included in the list of benefits to 
your newspaper under the fixed monthly 
commitment rate structure is that this 
tends to stabilize sales production at high 
levels and revenue, enabling the controller 
to forecast with increased accuracy. Rat- 
ing the linage for the day and billing 
insertions of advertisers using discount 
insertions under this type contract are 
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workable with today’s computer billing. 

This monthly bulk commitment will 
help you with incentive plans too, by en- 
abling you to review the advertiser’s 
monthly commitments in setting linage 
quotas for your staff. Computer printouts 
of contract performance simplify the fig- 
uring of bonuses. This monthly bulk con- 
tract commitment is a relatively new ap- 
proach. 

© 


Vernier, Campbell-Ewald 
wins Cadillac Eldorado 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
awarded a $10,000 Cadillac Eldorado to 
Allan Vernier, Campbell Ewald advertis- 
ing executive, of Kansas City, Missouri. 
The automobile was first prize in an ad- 
vertising contest which emphasized the 
fact that the Des Moines newspaper mar- 
ket is 19th in size in the United States. 

Ten other advertising executives won 
week-long vacations to Hawaii for two. 
They were Richard E. Lewis, Conagra, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Mrs. Ellen K. Dryer, 
W. B. Doner and Company, Southfield, 
Michigan; Richard Rosenbaum, Systems 
Research, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; J. 
Spero, Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California; Louis J. Crossin, 
Doremus and Company, New York, New 
York; Bob Colburn, Colle and MceVoy Ad- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, Minneso- 
ta; Mary Ann Norgan, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan; John A. 
Kleiner, Basso/Buechting/Boatman, New- 
port Beach, California; James Hippler, 
Allied Supermarkets, Detroit, Michigan; 
A. L. Gregory, A. L. Gregory Advertis- 
ing, North Hollywood, California. 

Fifteen thousand entries were received 
in the contest which began in June and 
was concluded the first of September. 
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Newspaper ads herald 
new AMTRAK trains 


AMTRAK goes “continental” on Octo- 
ber 1—with the introduction into the U.S. 
of its first two French-built jet-powered 
turbo-liners, to be heralded in the support- 
ing ad campaign as what ‘may well be 
the biggest advance in travel since the 
es” 

The new trains, each designed to carry 
320 passengers at peak speed of 125 miles 
an hour, with interiors featuring French 
styling and complete with a French Grill, 
will begin daily service on AMTRAK’s 
Chicago-St. Louis run twice daily on Octo- 
ber 1, 

In the major new ad campaign created 
by Ted Bates & Co., Inc, AMTRAK’s 
agency, the turboliners are described as 
gliding down the track “so smoothly you 
can scarcely feel the rails.” 

The new ads, which broke September 27 
in double-page spreads in the Chicago Sun 
Times, News, Tribune and Today, as well 
as St. Lowis Today, Springfield (Ill.) 
State Journal and Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph, will continue in one page ver- 
sions through November 19, in those pa- 
pers. The print ad campaign will be sup- 
plemented by four weeks of 60-second ra- 
dio spots. 


Publisher gave $1 M 


for Nixon reelection 


Richard M. Scaife, publisher of the 
Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune-Review, has 
been named as one of the most generous 
donors to President Nixon’s relectiori cam- 
paign. 

Scaife, an heir to the Mellon fortune, 
contributed $1 million to the Nixon cam- 
paign, according to records of the finan- 
cial arm of the Committee to Reelect the 
President. Only insurance executive W. 
Clement Stone contributed a_ higher 
amount. 

However, Molly Brown, Tribune-Review 
editorial page editor, said Scaife’s dona- 
tions were “absolutely non-watergatable.” - 
She said Scaife gave 350 checks to various 
committees. All the checks were for 
amounts under the limit allowed for cam- 
paign contributions, she said. 


Paper sued for 
telephone quote 


A city official has sued the Corpus 
Christi (Tex) Caller-Times Publishing 
Co. for over $2 million regarding; an al- 
leged erroneous quotation in the Sunday 
Caller. 

The story concerned the cancellation of 
the movie “Rosemary’s Baby” by: station 
KIII-tv on September 22 and contained 
statements made by several persons who 
called the paper that night to protest. | 

One of the persons who called the news- 
paper identified himself as Ralph Durden, 
a member of the city planning commis- 
sion. In the suit, Durden alleges) that he 
never called the newspaper, and that the 
quotation attributed to him subjected Dur- 
den and his wife to “public hatred and 
ridicule.” | 


The suit seeks $156,000 in actual dam- 
ages and $2 million in exemplary dam- 
ages. | 
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Old Hearst treaswre 
saved from wreckers 


An 800-year-old monasteiry which 
William Randolph Hearst imported from 
Segovia, Spain, in the 192(is will be 
spared from demolition by Mi:ami Beach, 
Fla. highrise apartment builder s. 


The late publisher paid $500,,000 for the 
Cistercian monks’ home and had its 35,784 
stones packed and sent to his treasure 
warehouse in New York. Afteir he died in 
1951 his heirs turned it over to Gimbel’s 
department store which offere:d all of the 
10,751 crates for $19,000. Two entre 
preneurs bought it and had the monastery 
rebuilt on a site in North Migimi Beach as 
a tourist attraction. ; 


In 1965 the monastery was bought by 
the Episcopal Church. Recently, when 
builders showedl an interest in the proper- 
ty, Col. Robert L. Pentland, 74-year-old 
philanthropist, gave $400,000 to the Epis- 
copal Diocese of South Florida so the 
fabulous monastery would remain “in the 
hands of the Lord.” 
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If you want to break the composition 
room bottleneck with OCR... REMEMBER 

ECRM has a family of scanning systems. 
There are four models to choose from. You can 
pick the one that meets your particular needs. 

ECRM systems can grow and expand with you. 
They are not fixed program systems. Fully 
programmable computers are included to give you 
flexibility for future needs. 

ECRM has scanning systems you can afford. 
The 5100 Autoreader®, at $29,500, offers the best 
performance for the price of any system available. 

ECRM is a company with experience. 
We design, manufacture, install, maintain and support 
our own OCR systems, designed See hey 
for the graphic arts industry. 2 a 
We were the first. We've been 
at it since 1970. Call us. 


SSS S=F= INC 


BARRETT McGurn, formerly chief of the 
Rome, Paris and Moscow bureaus of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and, for the 
past six years, United States government 
information officer—appointed information 
director for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


* * * 


Perry SMITH, former staff artist of the 
Guthrie, Okla., Jobs Corps Center—to 
Pauls Valley (Okla.) Daily Democrat dis- 
play advertising department. 


G. Davip ACKLEY is retiring as vice- 
president of civic affairs for the San Ber- 
nardino (Calif.) Swn-Telegram after 42 
years with the paper. Ackeley was editor 
of the Sun-Telegram when he took his 
latest assignment four years ago. 


ee eK 


J. ROBERT SPRAKER, a member of the re- 
tail ad staff of Detroit Free Press, and 
formerly manager of general advertising 
for the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette— 
named assistant retail advertising man- 
ager of the Free Press. 


NICHOLAS PARADISE, news editor of 
Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Daily Times—ap- 


pointed makeup editor at the Harrison 
plant of Westchester Rockland Newspa- 
pers. JEFF CANNING, a copy editor on the 
WRN County Bureau copy desk—to the 
news desk of the Daily Times. 


Ke OR ie 


LAURENCE JOLIDON, assistant managing 
editor of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
—named city editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, effective November 1. He succeeds 
WALKER LUNDY, who became metropolitan 
editor of the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 
August 1. 

ALTON F. BAKER III—appointed Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Syracuse, 
N.Y. succeeding DONALD C. WaTERS, who 
has transferred to Washington, D.C, 


ACB DOES A BETTER 
JOB! Upwards of 95% of 
all daily newspaper circula- 
tion has its Proof-of-Inser- 
tion tearsheets of display 
ads distributed by ACB. 
For your people, this job is 
a chore. For ACB, it is a 
full-time job. We have the 
equipment ... trained per- 
sonnel ... supervision... 


follow-through plus educa- 
tion of agencies on check- 
ing-copy procedures. 


We read every daily 
newspaper advertisement 


pedi ADVERTISING 


HECKING BURFAU, inc. 


NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue, South 
CHICAGO, 434 S. Wabash Avenue 
MEMPHIS, Tenn, @ COLUMBUS, Ohio 
SAN FRANCISCO, 20 Jones Street 
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news-people 


REGENT DESJARDINS—named chairman 
of the board of directors of the Montreal- 
Matin, Luc BEAUREGARD—appointed presi- 
dent and publisher to succeed Desjardins 
in those posts. 

* * * 

DAvip OsIER—named features editor, a 
new position at the Fort Myers (Fla.) 
News-Press and DAVE DOUCETTE—ap- 
pointed layout editor. Osier will be re- 
sponsible for content and appearance of 
Women’s Focus on Arts, Amusements and 
Foods in Focus. 

* * * 

RoBert Hocc, Thomson Newspapers, 
Toronto, Ontario—elected chairman of the 
board of Canadian Circulation Managers 
Association. WILLIAM SToopy, Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record—elected president. 

RicHARD Horwitz, Associated Press 
Washington, D.C., bureau picture editor— 
named New England states newsphoto 
editor for the wire service, based in Bos- 
ton, succeeding Lou GARCIA, resigned. 

JUDITH YATES, formerly with Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen-Patriot—to Avon, Conn., 
bureau, Hartford Times. MyRNA NISSOFF, 
Times copy editor—appointed book editor. 

B. A. ROWLAND, former motion picture 
script supervisor—appointed staff  re- 
viewer, the Journal Inquirer, Vernon, 
Conn. 

* * * 

Mrs. HELEN M. Loy, former reporter, 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, and more re- 
cently chief of the Office of Legislative 
Affairs, University of Hartford—elected 
assistant vicepresident, U of H. 

RUSSELL HowarpD, ad director, Terre 
Haute Tribune and Star—elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association. 


Davip MUNSTER—from classified man- 
ager of Lansing (Mich.) State Journal to 
classified outside sales manager of St. 
Petersburg Times and Evening Independ- 


ent. 
* * * 


FRED J. LEVINE, former director of op- 
erations for Observer Newspapers Inc. in 
Livonia, Michigan—to United Media Inc. 
of Phoenix, Arizona to direct the opera- 
tion of the classified advertising at the 
American Printing Co., Phoenix and in 
the future to assist other UM properties 
in the development of their classified ad 
departments. 

TERRY COLLIER—named news editor of 
the Fredericksburg (Tex.) Standard as 
well as sports editor and photographer. 
He was editor and managing editor of 
his college newspaper. 

* * * 


PETER GALLO—named credit manager of 
the Westchester (N.Y.) Rockland News- 
papers. 

HorTENSE MYERS, reporter for the In- 
dianapolis bureau of United Press Inter- 
national—elected as first woman president 
of the Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

* * * 

JULIEN DEDMAN, former head of Ded- 
man & Lidbeck ad agency has joined the 
New York News as creative director of 
the promotion department, succeeding 
GEORGE GAw, who resigned. 


* * * 


SHIRLEY JEAN MELIKIAN, a June gradu- 
ate of Fresno (California) State Univer- 
sity, has been named Lifestyle editor of 
the Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta, replac- 
ing TIA GINDICK, who has joined the staff 
of the Los Angeles Times South Bay-Cen- 
tinella Valley zone edition as a reporter. 


management consultants 
specializing in 
executive search 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss in detail our 
services, our methods, and our staff with respect to 
a specific situation in your General Management & 
Business, Advertising, Mechanical, Circulation, —_— 
and Editorial areas. Call Carl Young at 312-693-6171. 


Ron Curtis & Company 


O'HARE PLAZA, 5725 EAST RIVER ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 
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in the news 


ALLAN P. JOHNSON, general 
manager of the Corpus Christi 
(Tex.,) Ca/ler-Times, has been 
named president of the Express 
Publishing Co. He succeeds James 
H. Smith who resigned from that 
position and has assumed a con- 
sulting role with the corporate of- 
fice of Harte-Hanks Newspapers, 
Inc, in San Antonio. Johnson 
went to the Caller-Times in May 
1972 from the Columbia, (S.C.,) 
State and Record newspapers 
where he was business manager 
for five years. He is an Air Force 
veteran and served in Southeast 


Asia. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS—from the staff of 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News to the 
Baltimore Sun. 

* * * 

MarTIN McREYNOLDS—named_ South 
American news editor of United Press In- 
ternational in Buenos Aires. 

* * * 

RICHARD H. RALSTON—retired as editor 
of the Buckhannon (W.Va.) Record after 
41 years of continuous editing of weekly 
newspapers. 

* * * 

PAUL VARIAN—appointed UPI bureau 
manager at Lansing, Michigan, succeeding 
ROBERT BerG, resigned. DustoN HARVEY 
of the San Francisco staff—appointed 
Salt Lake City bureau manager, replac- 
ing Bruce A. Cook, transferred to the 
Minneapolis bureau staff. 

* * * 

WILLIAM M. Coomee, UPI’s Trenton 
statehouse bureau chief since December 
1971, becomes manager of the main state 
bureau at Trenton and also will supervise 
the statehouse bureau. GEORGE A. BECKER 
becomes manager of the new Newark field 
bureau. 

* * 

RICHARD C. CRAWFORD—named person- 
nel director of the Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch. He has been director of personnel 
for the National Labor Relations Board in 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

GEORGE R. AVERITT—appointed general 
manager of the Michigan City (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch, moving from _ business 
manager, a post he has held since 1967. 
Prior to that he was advertising director 
for four years. In the new post he will 
take over direction from his father, R. C. 
AVERITT, who now has the title of asso- 
ciate publisher. The elder Averitt plans to 
retire at the end of 1973. 


KENNETH D. TowERs, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
been elected president of the Illinois As- 
sociated Press Editors Association. 

MERRILL Cox, executive sports editor of 
the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle and Beacon 
for the past two years, has been named 
day city editor of the two newspapers. 
He succeeds DALE DAUGHERTY, who has 
shifted to senior staff writer for special 
projects. Daugherty was city editor for 
the past four years. GARY KARR becomes 
night sports editor. 

* * * 

RICHARD C. BJORKLUND has been named 
executive editor of the Lerner Newspa- 
pers. Bjorklund replaces T. P. GorMAN, 
who resigned after a decade of being a 
reporter, columnist and executive editor. 
The new editor has been editor of insur- 
ance magazines and was an associate edi- 
tor of Publishers’ Auxiliary. 

GENE R. AREHART has been named pro- 
duction manager of the Detroit News. 
Arehart succeeds WILLIAM M. MEYER, who 
resigned to join the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

* * * 

CHARLES R. WATERS JR.—named pub- 
lisher of the Prescott (Ariz.) Courier. He 
currently publishes the weekly Mohave 
Valley News, Bullhead City. D. D. Sold- 
wedel, president of Western Newspapers, 
said that Waters, his father, C. R. “Dick” 
Waters, and Robert M. Lightfoot are pur- 
chasing stock in his company. 

* * * 


Tom PETERSON—promoted to circulation 
tion operations manager, Arizona Repub- 
lic and Phoenix Gazette. PAUL J. Dore 
will succeed Peterson as state circulation 
manager. 

«x te # 

Dick MarrTIN, 40, has been named editor 
of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle-Tribune. 
Formerly night managing editor of the 
Chronicle-Tribune, Martin _ previously 
worked for newspapers in Dubuque and 
Davenport, Iowa. Martin has announced 
the appointment of ALAN MILLER, 31, as 
city editor of the Chronicle-Tribune. 

* * * 

NorRMAN SAUKERSON—Yetired as man- 
ager of advertising sales for Newspapers 
Inc., publishers of Milwaukee Journal and 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Saukerson, 68, joined 
the Journal Co. in 1930 as an assistant to 
the ad manager. 


SS st ee 


john A. Park. Jo. 
Confidential Handling 
Newspaper 
Ownership Changes 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27609 


17 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 
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MAYNARD Hicks is the new associate 
editor of the Pullman (Wash.) Herald, a 
weekly of the Hagadone group, based in 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Last academic year 
he taught journalism at Western Wash- 
ington State College (Bellingham) after 
becoming emeritus professor of communi- 
cations at Washington State University 
(Pullman) in September, 1972. 


Ep HATTER, 32, corporate field person- 
nel manager for McDonald’s Corporation, 
the hamburger chain—appointed director 
of personnel for Hagadone Newspapers, 
a group operating 15 newspapers in 11 
states. 

® 


Carroll in new post 
at Chicago Tribune 


Luke P. Carroll, executive vicepresident 
and general manager of Chicago Today, 
has been appointed director of community 
events for the Chicago Tribune and Chi- 
cago Today. 

Carroll also was named executive direc- 
tor of Chicago Tribune Charities, succeed- 
ing George Strickler, former sports editor 
of the Tribune, who is retiring from the 
charities post. Carroll, who is vicepres- 
ident of Chicago Today Charities, will 
also serve as executive director of that 
organization. 

Carroll joined Chicago’s American, pre- 
decessor to Chicago Today, as managing 
editor in 1960. Before that he was manag- 
ing editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. He was named editor of the 
American in 1968, was the first editor of 
Chicago Today, and became Today’s gen- 
eral manager in 1970. 


Ass’t publisher named 


The Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune-Review 
announced this week that former editorial 
page editor Alan G. Nicholas Sr., has been 
named assistant publisher. 

Nicholas is a one-time publisher of the 
old Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, general 
manager for Hearst newspapers in New 
York City and assistant publisher of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Light. He’s also been 
involved with tv and radio stations on an 
executive level. 


® 
PURE WOOL 


Children are s-fe 


in wool because 


wool is naturally 


flame resistant. 


1973 
July linage 


The following linage tabulations have 
been compiled by Media Records, Inc., 
for the exclusive publictaion by Editor 
& Publisher. They may not be reprinted 
or published in any form without explicit 
permission from Media Records, Inc. 
NOTE: Newspapers marked with code 
below include advertising in Parade, 
Family Weekly or Weekend Magazine 
approximate linage as follows: 
*Parade—49,432 
+Family Weekly—50,919 


1973 1972 


AKRON, OHIO 
Beacon Journal-e 2,661,543 2,705,121 
*Beacon Journal-S 1,392,412 


. 1,369,924 


lines. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
7Knickerbocker News 


Union Star-e 1,366,948 1,314,214 
Times Union-m . 1,419,117 1,288,517 
*Times Union-S 924 338 847,663 

Grand Total ........ 3,710,403 3,450,394 

ATLANTA, GA. 
Constitution-m ........ 3,425,573 3,383,284 
UGUIELKG! sascnnesqsaas 3,994,018 3,703,071 
Journal & 

Constitution-S ...... 2,249,930 1,793,587 

Grand Total ........ 9,669,521 8,879,942 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—-Journal-e This 
year 3,994,018 includes 162,175 lines; Last 
year 3,703,071 includes 132,269 lines. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


*News American-S .... 914,526 776,11 
News American-e ..... 1,261,826 1,246,497 
1,599,302 1,384,986 

2,007,624 1,887,111 

1,924,787 1,621,526 

Grand Total ....... 7,708,065 6,916,231! 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—News Ameri- 
can-S; This year 914,526 includes 70,570 
ins Last year 776,11| includes 82,785 
ines. 

News American-e—This year 1,261,826 in- 
cludes 9,920 lines; Last year 1,246,497 in- 
cludes 19,200 lines. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Advocate (See Note) 2,349,662 2,198,822 
*Advocate-S ........++ 880,723 790,180 


Grand Total 3,230,385 2,989,002 

NOTE: Advocate-m and State Times-e sold 
in combination; Linage of one edition, 
Adyocate-m is shown, 


BERGEN COUNTY, N.J. 


RECORd ei lecerine tienes 2,198,709 1,976,040 
TEROGOLG=9 ier ciictsicietcisieis 1,030,615 790,412 
Grand Total ........ 3,229,324 2,766,452 


err Record-e published 5 days a week 

only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Record-e This 
year 2,198,709 includes 180,752 lines; Last 
year 1,976,040 includes 187,045 lines, 

Record-S This year 1,030,615 includes 130,- 
400 lines. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Prasss6 acme io science 1,451,493 1,396,173 

SPrEsSoSi 0. aldameuie eer 473,288 525,919 

Grand Total ........ 1,924,781 1,922,092 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Post Herald-m ........ 1,521,753 1,330,187 

«e+ 2,490,530 2,129,559 

1,267,188 1,091,043 

Grand Total ........ 5,279,471 4,550,789 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—News-e This 
year 2,490,530 includes 77,721; Last year 
2,129,559 includes 24,27] lines. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Herald American-d ... 995,075 1,140,843 
Herald Advertiser-S 898,828 912,132 
Globe-e 1,346,386 1,300,157 
Globe-m ... . 1,804,946 1,738,052 
*Globe-S 2,070,419 1,820,695 

Grand Total ........ 7,115,654 6,911,879 


pee Globe-e published 5 days a week 

only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Herald Ad- 
vertiser-S This year 898,828 includes 178,- 
510 lines; Last year 912,132 includes 180,- 
469 lines. 
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1973 1972 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Courier Express-e 919,006 853,035 
*Courier Express-S .... 1,111,666 1,115,539 
News-6) Sito se semaine 2,843,200 2,722,220 
Grand Total ........ 4,873,872 4,690,794 
NOTE: Part-run advert'sing—Courier Ex- 
Press-S This year 1,111,666 includes 58 
lines; Last year 1,115,539 includes 19,712 
lines. 


News-e This year 2,843,200 includes 65,552 
lines: Last year 2,772,220 includes 107,712 
lines. 

Courier Express-m This year 
cludes 1,392 lines. 


CAMDEN, N.J. 
Courier Post-e ........ 2,418,464 2,291,270 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


919,006 in- 


News-e0 Jn. seers 2,050,935 1,670.749 
Observer-m 2,459,266 2,297,799 
*Observer-S 1,133,920 920,657 

Grand Total ........ 5,644,121 4,889,205 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Observer-m 


This year 2,050,935 includes 21,324 lines; 
Last year 2,297,799 includes 18,105 lines. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Enquirer-m .........-.- 2,805,100 2,555,430 
Enquirer-S: ..21- «mmeriant 1,880,873 1,664,625 
Post & Times Star .... 2,325,020 2,238,027 
Grand Total .,...... 7,010,993 6,458,082 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plain Dealer-m ........ 2,878,341 2,753,150 
Plain Dealer-S ........ 1,870,911 1,833,437 
Presse tec avr teeta 2,285,437 2,386,222 
Grand Total ........ 7,034,689 6,972,809 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Plain Dealer-m 
This year 2,878,341 includes 137,285 lines; 
Last year 2,753,150 includes 154,061 lines. 

Plain Dealer-S This year 1,870,911 includes 
59,034 line;s Last year 1,833,437 includes 
33,849 lines. 


1973 1972 


Press-e This year 2,285,437 includes 295,093 
Last year 2,386,222 includes 291,672 lines. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dispaichtas inane at 2,916,699 2,845,770 
Dispatch:Siiecisecusr ts 2,187,843 1,994,947 
Citizen Journal-m ..... 1,099,764 1,061,844 

Grand Total ........ 6,206,306 5,902,569 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Nows-mime moeiee assis 3,850,882 3,635,847 
News-S c2...0+ ses .. 1,755,457 1,549,339 
Times Herald-e ....... 3,687,018 3,469,542 
*Times Herald-S ...... 1,835,872 1,731,727 

Grand Total ........ 11,129,229 10,386,455 


NOTE: Part-run advert’sing—News-m This 
year 3,850,882 includes 106,988 lines; Last 
year 3,635,847 includes 139,584 lines. 

News-S This year 1,755,457 includes 98,427 
lines. 

Times Herald-e This year 3,687,018 includes 
112,680 lines; Last year 3,469,542 includes 
166,286 lines. 

Times Herald-S This year 1,835,872 includes 
35,120 lines; Last year 1,731,727 includes 
64,340 lines 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Journal-Herald-m ..... 2,289,159 2,267,456 
Newssemeeemep een cerian 2,444,210 2,281,473 
ANIM: / Snadbaeowenuas 1,005,988 929,587 

Grand Total ........ 5,739,357 5,478,516 


NOTE: News-e This yaer 2,444,210 includes 
45,556 lines of Part-run advertising. .... 


DENVER, COLO. 


Rocky Mt. News-m .... 3,521,303 3,161,013 
Rocky Mt. News-S ..... 850,053 686,994 
Bost=e ya tetretsicieitiistalctas 3,896,907 3,467,062 
[Hered Sosevendqonbsesoe 2,111,111 1,761,581 

Grand Total ........ 10,379,374 9,076,650 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Post-e This 


year 3,896,907 includes 150,824 lines; Last 
year 3,467,062 includes 140,775 lines. 


1973 1972 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Free Press-m ........- 1,883,825 1,598,300 
*FreonPress-Sieyeivien 858,084 672,948 
News=er ecmeeun. ccm onic 2,863,427 2,735,221 
News-S) Serres 1,725,704 1,625,554 
Grand Total ........ 7,331,040 6,632,023 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Free Press-m 
This year 1,883,825 includes 223,961 lines; 
Last year 1,598,300 includes 68,911 lines. 

Free Press-S This year 858,084 includes 
217,518 lines; Last year 672,948 includes 
56,206 lines. 

News-e This year 2,863,427 includes 304,388 


lines; This year 2,735,221 includes 311,984 
lines. 

News-S This year 1,725,704 includess 160,- 
466 lines; Last year 1,625,554 includes 
139,677 Lines. 

ERIE, PA. 
Times (See Note) . 1,444,406 1,334,150 
*Times News-S ........ 851,369 740,478 


Grand Total 2,295,775 2,074,628 

NOTE: News-m and Times-e sold in com- 
bination; Linage of one edition, Times-e 
is shown, 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


3,651,596 3,134,951 
1,616,123 1,412,479 
898,528 865,138 


Grand Total 6,166,247 5,412,568 
NOTE: News-e published 5 days a week 
only. 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—News-e This 
year 3,651,596 includes 88,828 lines; Last 


year 3,134,951 includes 81,551 lines. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Journal Gazette-m .... 1,619,202 1,465,667 
*Journal Gazette-S . 727,023 651,983 
News Sentinel-e ...... 2,026,582 1,938,414 
Grand Total ........ 4,372,807 4,056,064 


(Continued on page 28) 


Ad Expenditure Trends 


July 1973 


A summary of newspaper advertising compiled by EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER from Media Records—64 Cities Report 


Classifications 


Retail 
idl vanes 


First Seven Months .. 


1973 
(000) 
Omitted 


1972 
(000) 
Omitted 


. $ 150,007 $ 140,685 
1,125,684 1,056,729 


Department Stores 
CIncluded in Retail) 


AIRY oro: 


First Seven Months . : 


General 
July 


First Seven Months .. 


Automotive 
July 


Financial 
July 


First Seven Months ; : 


Classified 
July 


First Seven Months F : 


First Seven Months .. 


37,869 
298,534 


36,992 
289,872 


30,414 
279,990 


27,999 
271,559 


8,836 
60,296 


7,194 
57,453 


17,776 
88,127 


9,017 
69,363 


91,788 
609,394 


78,101 
510,754 


Total Advertising 


July 


First Seven Months .. 


9 298,821 262,996 
2,163,491 1,965,858 


Change 
Dollar 
(000) % 
Omitted Change 


15 9132202 616 
+ 68,955 + 6.5 


+ 
+ 


877 
8,662 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


2,415 
8,431 


1,642 
2,843 


+ 
+ 


8,759 
18,764 


13,687 
98,640 


+ 35,825 
+197,633 
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The ins-and-outs of electronic ad composition. 


The Harris 2200/TxT System gives you a fast, completely auto- 
mated ad processing system. 

On the input side, you use the Harris 2200 Video Layout System 
to arrange ad copy in a full-size electronic image to match the 
advertiser’s layout. The operator can manipulate copy on the 
screen, changing point size, typeface, leading and position, until he 
is satisfied with the appearance and strikes the “set-it” key. 

On the output side, the Harris Fototronic TxT, equipped with 
an automatic, photographic paper processor/dryer delivers com- 
plete one-piece area composition. 

If you’re looking for more efficiency in ad setting, look to the 
Harris 2200/TxT System. Harris-Intertype Corporation, Intertype 
Division, 215 U.S. Highway 22, Watchung, New Jersey 07060. 


Communications and 
Information Handling 


1973 1972 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Star Telegram-m ...... 2,131,591 1,903,929 
Star Telegram-e ....... 2,788,759 2,623,077 
*Star Telegram-S .... . 1,459,871 1,277,502 
Press-@. aie unmcanenesi 315,799 330,170 
hPraSseo: Mere caste at 207,739 191,772 
Grand Total 6,903,759 6,331,450 


NOTE: Press-e published 5 days a week 
Only. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


Bee-6:0 ne catia tse ciene 2,024,349 1,617,589 
SBOG-Si aijicn snes ce seee 911,617 793,645 
Grand Total ......... 2,935,966 2,411,234 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Courantmii acces wcaeee 2,513,743 2,065,410 
¥ Counanit=Sinve nesta cones 1,485,986 1,271,033 
SURMIAOS= OY weet eta's!</a/ois' < beste 1,378,443 1,487,440 
Titec anconurenmdn 492,329 347,549 
Grand Total ...... . 5,870,501 5,172,432 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Courant-S This 
year |,485,986 includes 195,820 lines: Last 
year 1,271,033 includes 169,520 lines. 

Times-S This year 492,329 includes 57,800 
lines. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Advertiser-m .......... 2,682,817 2,564,009 
Star Bulletin-e ........ 2,886,528 2,615,435 
*Star Bulletin & 

Advertiser-S_ ........ 1,198,671 1,078,382 

Grandi totalencer. 1% 6,768,016 6,257,826 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Chronicte-am see .cecees 4,488,090 3,966,007 
Chronicle-S .. 2,425,552 2,084,823 
Post-m .. 3,883,941 3,760,522 
MPOSt-S\ Sartre esi nulstenters 1,652,221 1,576,107 

Grand Total ........ 12,449 804 11,387,459 
NOTE: Part-run advert’sing—Chronicle-e 


This year 4,488,090 includes 642,579 lines; 
Last year 3,966,007 includes 416,669 lines. 

Chronicle-S This year 2,425-552 includes 
107,739 lines; Last year 2,084,823 includes 
161,974 lines 

Post-m This year 3,883,941 includes 380,095 
es Last year 3,760,522 includes 250,286 
ines, 

POST-S This year 1,652,221 includes 125,590 
nes Last year 1,576,107 includes 202,170 
ines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
2,434,920 
2'616,697 


2,375,017 
2,402,366 


1,746,366 1,495,986 
6,797,983 6,273,369 

? JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Times Union-m ........ 2,859,088 2,658,249 
Times Union-S ,....... 1,132,535 916 492 
UStIELAG! eciosokaenscen 1,777,172 1,514,019 
Crancmlotal mercer 5,768,795 5,088,760 

; KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Times-m 2,526,284 2,368,613 
- - 1,600,164 1,445,186 
1,410,839 1,290,211 
-.Grand Total ........ 5,537,287 5,104,010 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Star-e This 


year 1,600,164 includes 109,792 lines; Last 
year 1,445,186 includes 72,519 lines. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Arkansas Gazette-m ... 1,631,988 1,541,246 
*Arkansas Gazette-S . 677,757 541,378 
Arkansas Democrat-e .. 697,860 710,658 
TArkansas Democrat-S. 344,392 296,762 

Grand Total ........ 3,351,997 3,090,044 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Press Telegram 


(See Note) ......... 2,450,134 2,460,981 
*Independent Press 

Telegram-S .......... 845,048 885,204 

Grand Total .2..<.< 3,295,182 3,346,185 


NOTE: Press Telegram (e) and Independ- 
ent (m) Sold in Combination; Linage of 
one edition, Press Telegram (e) is shown. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Press Tele- 
gram-e This year 2,450,134 includes 
360,660 lines; Last year 2,460,981 includes 
333,392 lines. 

Independent Press Telegram-S Last year 
885,204 includes 7,720 lines. 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Newsday-e ............ 2,895,290 2,633,972 
Newsday-S ......, 589,333 567,095 

Grand Total ........ 3,484,623 3,201,067 
NOTE: .Part-run .advertising—Newsday-e 


This year 2,895,290 includes 548,297 lines: 
Last year 2,633,972 includes 469,812 lines. 

Newsday-S This year 589,333 includes 92,- 
321 lines; Last year 567,095 includes 50,- 
645 lines. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
TimmeSempe.veatae mest 5,523,462 5 450,117 
Times-S_... 4,384,136 4,004,629 
Herald Examin ae 979,349 845,180 
Herald Examiner-S .... 372,392 350,910 


Grande totale serene: 11,259,339 10,650,836 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-m This 
year 5,523,462 includes 1,077,347 lines. 
Last year 5,450,117 includes 1,114,241 
lines. 

Times-S This year 4,384,136 includes 1,619,- 
852 lines; Last year 4,004,629 includes 
1,500,445 lines. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

SUNZe" yncanee nee 928,073 871,375 

TSUN-S ie. oer swetesie ns 542,646 411,889 
Grand Total ........ 1,470,719 1,283,264 

MACON, GA. 

Telegraph-m .......... 1,077,282 1,104,093 

News-e: 2s aanare 1,099,952 1,120,129 

*Telegraph & News-S .. 506,685 409,094 
Grand Total’ <22.5... 2,683,919 2,633,316 
; MANCHESTER, N.H. 

Union Leader-d ....... 1,245,779 957,949 

}New Hampshire 
Nows:Siaeerccraeee 495,811 388,608 
Grand Total ........ 1,741,590 1,346 557 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Commercial Appeal-m. 2,392,644 2,326,383 

Commercial Appeal-S. 1,220,129 1,139,945 

Press Scimitar-e ...... 1,881,575 1,786,663 
Grand) Totally cia 5,494,348 5,252,991 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Press Scim- 
itar-e This year 1,881,575 includes 90,430 
lines; Last year 1,786,663 includes 91,244 
lines. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Herald-m sananaciocens 4,973,813 4,675,438 

Herald-S ...... -.. 2,859,991 2,471,889 

Newsa3.cacnn eee ore 2,554,958 2,175,394 
Grand Total ........ 10,388,762 9,322,721 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Herald-m This 


1972 


Morning 


Los Angeles Times 
Miami Herald ...... 
Chicago Tribune ... 
Washington Post ... 
Phoenix Republic ... 
Jan Jose Mercury .. 
Houston Post 
New Orleans Times Picayune 
St. Petersburg Times 
Dallas News 


Evening 


Fort Lauderdale News 
Phoenix Gazeite ..... 
Milwaukee Journal 
Houston Chronicle ... 
San Jose News 
Atlanta Journal ...... 
Dallas Times-Herald 
Buffalo News .......... 
Long Island Newsday .. 
San Diego Tribune 


New York Times 
Los Angeles Times ... 
New York News ........ 
Philadelphia Inquirer .. 
Chicago Tribune ....... 
Miami Herald .... 
Washington Post ..... 
Chicago Sun-Times ... 
Baltimore Sun 
Boston Globe 


Los Angeles Times—MS 
Miami Herald—MS ...... 
Chicago Tribune—MS 
New York Times—MS 


Houston Chronicle—ES 


Phoenix Republic—MS 


Six and Seven-Day Totals 
Washington Post—MS .... ee 
Fort Lauderdale News—ES ......... 
Atlanta Journal & Journal Constitution—ES .. 33,471,414 


1973 


year 4,973,813 includes 217,125 lines; Last 
year 4,675,438 includes 143,800 lines. 
Herald-S This year 2,859,991 includes 
111,133 lines; Last year 2,471,889 includes 
94,316 lines. 
News-e This year 2,554,958 includes 52,920 
lines; Last year 2,175,394 includes 50,400 


1972 


lines, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Sentinel-mimasee eee 1,801,245 1,499,468 
Journal-e ..-. 3,178,998 3,081,533 
Journal-Sie niece oes se 2,214,522 2,005,731 

Grand Total ........ 7,194,765 6,587,732 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Sentinel-m 


This year 1,801,245 includes 21,134 lines; 
Journal-e This year 3,178,598 includes 21,134 
Last year 1,499,468 includes 18,100 lines. 
lines; Last year 3,081,533 includes 18,100 


lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Tribune-m) Goeen. ene 2,005,524 1,933,067 
Tribune-S +. 2,157,988 1,891,693 
Statcemmen see dnenitsaninn 2,970,679 2,896,373 

Grand Total ........ 7,134,191 6,721,133 
NOTE:  Part-run advertising—Tribune-m 


This year 2,005,524 includes 58,116 lines; 
Last year 1,933,067 includes 39,774 lines. 
Trbiune-S This year 2,157,988 includes 


14,544 lines; Last year 1,891,693 includes 
41,208 lines. 

Star-e This year 2,970,679 includes 471,732 
lines; Last year 2,896,373 includes 518,702 
lines, 


MODESTO, CALIF. 


1,462,465 1,303,951 
473,619 398,474 
Grand Total ........ 1,936,084 1,702,425 


NOTE: Bee (e) published 5 days a week 
only. 


MUNCIE, IND. 
1,097,077 1,103,295 
994,542 1,101,711 
441,703 412,471 
Grand Total ........ 2,533,322 2,617,497 


Linage leaders—6 months 


(As measured by Media Records Inc.) 


23,748,999 Kost Angeles piiimesaainenaciaccrseteion. <a .. 37,002,260 

.. 23,422,222 Miannilahioratd mentercremtnm acest ects eir- .. 34,183,455 

-. 21,148,908 ChicagomMnibunemeercem ence cr anerinsaeirrs .. 30,712,817 

.. 18,417,865 Washington! Posty tancettnel sm dmciiteiacecee, .. 28,223,687 

.. 16,249,967 Phoenixsi Republics asccuemistoca neers .. 26,249,183 

.. 15,904,567 St: PetersbUrge Jimeseea scent casei ices .. 26,162,593 

.. 15,021,627 Sani JosenMercury sumac on onteren nase .. 25,786,420 

.. 14,820,218 Orange County Register .............---. .. 24,477,905 

. 13,966,948 Houston’ Rosh aa. neen. 3. cee aera oh «6 are . 24,271,646 

Ae cecaeeon 13,945,365 Dallas NGWsic..cq-meuit tae ust ras clas sts 23 2CA at 
Evening 

Meee ihtre 18,877,240 Fie LauderdalesNews, scotimumaurs cian cence ere CCl Ole, 

.. 16,190,497 Houston Chronicle .. 27,688,426 

.. 16,017,123 Phoenix Gazette 26,215,184 

ae .. 15,695,680 San Jose News ... 25,125,885 

he .. 15,602,019 Atlanta Journal .......... .. 24,890,439 

ae .. 15,436,450 Orange County Register .. .. 24,477,905 

nde . 15,413,598 Denver dPost A.cn., eee . 22,859,643 

eis . 15,245,435 Dallas Times-Herald ...... 22,039,806 

ine .. 15,071,141 Milwaukee Journal .. 21,439,026 

Tene anne 14,230,607 San Diego Tribune 21,280,243 


Los Angeles Times 
New York Times 


14,204,403 
. 12,906,982 


- 12,693,816 Miami Hetald zn isccscgniccccewcaseneenecs mane 16,313,166 
PhPadetnad 10,442,137 Chicago Tribune .......... Urehkimanrdes, 1 SOS N62 
iieleteteens 9,313,440 Philadelphia Inquirer .. 13,499,519 

9,289,236 Boston Globe ..... . 13,029,665 

8,789 604 News Norks Newstin. accu «norte waeenin 12,862,121 
a ee . 8,404,962 Houston Chronicle ........ boniaatee? troseTecmll 25475209) 
sefecraitn . 7,624,502 Washington Post .......... Deinysiereaeti ) I241g. 544, 
Me sattep rs 7,617,788 Minneapolis Tribune ............-..0-e.++0e0+ 12,216,080 

Six and Seven-Day Totals 

Pennant 54,774,072 Los Angeles Times—MS ....................,. 58,822,818 
Ae aceotnne 46 863,107 Miami Herald—MS ....... 50,496,621 
FEAST 40,701,147 Chicago Tribune—MS ..... 46 544,779 
Serie Be 39,787,412 Washington Post—MS ..... 40,643,231 
ara ae 37,802,751 New York Times—MS ..... 40,482,401 
ces tea oa 37,152,061 Ft. Lauderdale News—ES . 40,426,107 
Se eine 35,136,975 Houston Chronicle—ES ...............02+2.+.+ 40,235,635 


32,5°0,588 
32,139,922 


Atlanta Journal & Journal Constitution—ES .. 36,416,638 
Phoenix Republic—MS 
St. Petersburg Times—MS . 


(Note: The data contained in this report is actual linage measured jin detail by Media Records, except for 
Chicago figures which are obtained from the Neustadt Chicago Report. The coverage includes 65 Morning, 83 
Evening and 90 Sunday newspapers published in 78 cities. 


(In 1972, coverage included 72 Morning, 10! Evening and 98 Sunday newspapers published in 85 cities.) 


1973 1972 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Banner-e ...... 2,229,801 2,122,544 — 
Tennessean-m ... 2,191,553 2,096,072) 
Tennessean-S 983,693 866,674 — 
Grand Total ........ 5,405,047 5,085,290 — 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times Picayune-m 3,249,330 3,090,582 
Times Picayune-S . - 1,691,930 1,487,335 
States & Item-e ...... 2,207,434 1,896,058 
Grand Total) 225.0. 7,148,694 6,473,975 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times Pica- 


une-S This year 1,691,930 includes 59,640 
lines; Last year 1,487,335 includes 84,720 
lines. 

States & Item-e This year 2,207,434 includes 
11,715 lines; Last year 1,896,058 includes 
11,586 lines. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

2,505,190 
3,085,717 
1,917,882 
-» 1,943,461 
977,106 


eennhon 10,429,356 


2,378,215 
2;901,628 
1871175 
1,953,863 

868.787 


9,973,668 


Grand Total 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-S This 
year 3,085,717 includes 368,286 lines; Last 
year 2,901,628 includes 323,327 lines. 
News-m This year 1,917,882 includes 700,327 
lines; Last year 1,871,175 includes 671,401 


lines. 

News-S This year 1,943,461 includes 1,224,853 
lines; Last year 1,953,863 includes 
1,214,396 lines. 


NEWARK, N.J. 
Star Ledger-m 2,494,206 2,000,854 


*Star Ledger-S ........ 1,846,860 1,381,798 
Ne@ws=@: ives cilstetoninis _ 687,459 
Grand Total ........ 4,341,056 4,070,111 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Star Ledger-m 
This year 2,494,206 includes 100,146 lines; 
Last year 2,000,854 includes 24,193 lines. 


(Continued on page 30) 


21,820,558 
21,302,757 


36,412,877 
|, 36,231,468 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 1973 


“The unity of 
eedom 
hasnever relied 
onthe 
uniformity, 
of opinion. 


—John FE Kennedy 


1973 1972 


Star Ledger-S This year |,846,860 includes 
11,880 lines; Last year 1,381,798 includes 
11,600 lines. 

NOTE: News (e) ceased publication Aug. 
Sih Ne723 


ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 
Register (See Note) .. 3,841,287 3,655,833 
TRegister-S 1,521,684 1,272,167 


Grand Total ........ 5,362,971 4,928,000 

NOTE: Register (e) and Register (m) sold 
in combination; linage of one edition, 
Register (e) is shown. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


Sentinel! Star-d ....... 3,625,903 _ 
*Sentinel Star-S ....... 1,568,879 1,220,598 
Sentinel-ry veoh cease — 2,622,322 
ieee SE eae — 2,463,510 

Grand Total ........ 5,194,782 6,306,430 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Sentinel Star-d 
This year 3,625,903 includes 443,215 lines. 

Sentinel Star-S This year 1,568,879 includes 
177,277 lines; Last year 1,220,598 includes 
194,970 lines. 

Sentinel-m Last year 
334,701 lines. 

Star-e Last year 2,463,510 includes 256,893 
Lines. 

NOTE: Star (e) ceased publication with 
the Jan. 20, 1973 issue; Sentinel (m) 
became the Sentinel Star Daily effective 
Jan, 22, 1973. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2,622,322 includes 


Bulletin-e ... 2,445,253 2,427,042 
*Bulletin-S 1,344,876 1,195,881 
[Ma winersmi use been. 1,894,025 1,923,928 
AH ibe Sauk ee sks eases 2,279,740 2,173,281 
INGWS= aN ool. pears 995.658 964556 

Grand Total ........ 8,959,552 8,684,688 


NOTE; Part-run advertising—Bulletin-e This 
year 2,445,253 includes 584,390 lines: Last 
year 2,427,042 includes 586,339 lines. 

Bulletin-S This year 1,344,876 includes 464,- 


486 lines; Last year 1,195,881 includes 
446,004 lines. 

Inquirer-m This year 1,894,025 includes 137,- 
991 lines: Last year 1,923,928 includes 
246,216 lines. 

Inquirer-S This year 2,279,740 includes 


503,073 lines; Last year 2,173,281 includes 
463,120 lines. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Republic-m ............ 4,087,008 3,946,834 
PREPUDITC=S ier. es. oe 1,932,620 1,691,698 
ramette- cum whic, 4,118,445 3,820,271 

Grand Total .. .. 10,138,073 9,458,803 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Post Gazette & 

Sun Telegraph-m . 878,763 810,135 
BYeSS-e.8 ts eis oo. .. 1,735,198 1,684,250 
MESS“ S tA easy 2 od sie . 1,555,156 1,507,981 

Grand Total ........ 4,169,117 4,002,336 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Press-e This 


year |,735,198 includes 45,588 lines. 
Press-S This year 1,555,156 includes 22,800 
lines; Last year 1,507,981 includes 53,600 


lines. 
c PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Bulletin-e 1,794,753 | 687,525 
Journal-m . 1,525,107 1,433,861 
Journal-S 1,265,990 1,033,380 
Grand. Total ..+..... 4,585,850 4,154,766 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Bulletin-e This 
year 1,794,753 includes 91,364 lines: Last 
year 1,687,525 includes 72,000 lines. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
Patriot Ledger-e ...... 1,316,756 1,205,190 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Patriot Ledg- 
er-e This year 1,316,756 includes 61,816 
lines; Last year 1,205,190 includes 27,096 


lines. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
NGES=IN) fora ee ee ne 1,528,146 1,348,354 
IRIMES=S Pieces,» ayrsaier 629,670 456,351 
World News-e ........ 1,486,850 1,389,560 
Grand Total ........ 3,644,666 3,194,265 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-m This 
year 1,528,146 includes 105,833 lines. 
World News-e This year 1,486,850 includes 

48,3336 lines. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Democrat & 


Chronicle-m - 1,697,616 1,647,629 
Chronicle-S . 1,312,398 1,108,451 
Democrat & 
Times Union-e . 1,766,005 1,815,007 
Grand. Total) .e../.7: 4,776,019 4,571,087 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Democrat & 
Chronicle-§ This year 1,312,398 includes 
20,794 lines; Last year 1,108,451 includes 
6,800 lines. 

Democrat & Chronicle-m Last year 1,647,- 
629 includes 11,305 lines. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Bea-cuet Ounces seas 2,671,502 2,321,669 
*Bee-S .. 1,013,861 978,163 
Union-m . 1,669,758 1,392,909 
tUnion-S 301,787 327,647 
Grand Total ........ 5,656,908 5,020,388 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Globe Democrat-m ... 1,432,607 1,269,797 
Globe Democrat-we .. 585,927 644 542 
Post Dispatch-e ....... 2,001,968 2,043,776 
*Post Dispatch-S ...... 1,818,859 1,853,355 
Grand Total .... 5,839,361 5,811,470 
NOTE: Globe Democrat-m published 5 


days a week only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Globe Demo- 
crat-m This year 1,432,607 includes 182,- 
304 lines; Last year 1,269,797 includes 
171,227 lines. 

Globe Democrat-we This year 585,927 in- 
cludes 8,350 lines: Last year 644,542 in- 
cludes 11,305 lines. 

Post Dispatch-e This year 2,001,968 includes 
163,067 lines; Last year 2,043,776 includes 
147,901 lines. 

Post Dispatch-S This year 1,818,859 includes 
9,171 lines. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Independent-e ........ 2,510,628 2,061,444 
Mimes-m: .ecciaccs sees . 4,040,362 3,276,855 
*Times=S\ aay. cheer oe 1,829,689 1,491,973 

Grand Total ....... 8,380,679 6,830,272 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-m This 
year 4,040,362 includes 759,506 lines; Last 
year 3,276,855 includes 481,220 lines. 

Times-S This year 1,829,689 includes 319,923 
nnest Last year 1,491,973 includes 255,093 
ines, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Express-m .......... 2,352,153 1,943,710 
tExpress-News-S ....... 1,105,810 997,043 
Express-News-sat ...... 429,570 417,065 
News-@ sic. ccaacnsaeee In9O9864" S22 10) 
Light=es, 22s: . 2,468,515 2,263,507 
*Light-S 1,191,678 1,183,841 
Light-sat 309,705 347,807 

Grand Total 9,766,795 8,980,084 


NOTE: Express-m News-e and Light-e, all 
published 5 days a week only. 


SAN BERNARDINO. CALIF. 
Sun (See Note) ....... 2,324,178 2,195,568 
*Sun-Sie pence 682,991 634,974 
Grand Total . 3,007,169 2,830,542 
NOTE: Sun-m and Telegram-e are sold in 
combination; Linage of one _ edition, 
Sun-m is shown. 
NOTE: Part-run advert’sing—Sun-m_ This 
year 2,324,178 includes 73.813 lines: Last 
year 2.195.568 includes 52,882 lires. 


Sun-S This year 682,991 includes 15,393 
lines; Last year 634,974 includes 18,040 
lines, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Union-m svccsvese 2.982429 2,587.640 

*Union-S -. 1,590,151 1,423,836 

Tribune-e . 3,631,777 3,199,501 
Grand Total . 8,204,357 7,210,977 

_SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Chronicle-m Bees Someaas 1,927,752 1,958,263 

Examiner-e |... 2,028,398 1,975,030 

Bxaminer & 

Chronicle-S 1,100,378 1,041,549 
Grand Total . 5,056,528 4,974,842 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

Mercury-m 2 os. 4,254,397 4,186,987 

News-e sess +. 4,083,977 3,973,650 

*Mercury-News-S ...... 1,546,996 1,457,940 
Grand Total 9 885,370 9,618,577 


NOTE: Part-run _ advertising—Mercury-m 
This year 4,254,397 includes 175,522 lines, 
Last year 4,186,987 includes 184,310 lines. 

News-e This year 4.083.977 includes 175,708 


lines; Last year 3,973,650 includes 184.310 
Lines. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Post Intelligencer-m 1,454,495 1,449,423 
*Post Intell’gencer-S |. 653,642 501,990 
Grand Total ......., 2,108,137 1,951,413 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Journal-e é .. 1,491,622 1,242,138 
Times-m 4 . 1,982,695 1,781 619 
Times-S 952,747 852,826 
Grand Total .». 4,427,064 3,876,583 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Tribune-e . 1,742,024 1,640,305 
*Tribune-S ... ue a2, 338 628,527 
Grand Total . 2,514,362 2,268,832 
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NOTE: Part-run advertising—Tribune-e This 
year 1,742,024 includes 22,102 lines. 
Tribune-S This year 772,338 includes 51,237 

lines. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Spokesman Review-m .. 1,251,284 1,066,952 
*Spokesman Review-S .. 687,425 652,447 
Chronicle. 2. Joc. eae 1,433,434 1,173,605 
Grand Total ........ 3,372,143 2,893,004 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Herald Journal-e . 1,736,801 1,776,041 
*Herald American-S .. 825,649 823,305 
Post Standard-m ...... 910,492 808 574 
Grand Total ........ 3,472,942 3,407,920 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Herald Jour- 
nal-e This year 1,736,801 includes 21,454 
lines; Last year 1,776,041 includes 22,205 
lines. 

Herald American-S This year 825,649 in- 
cludes 13,521 lines; Last year 823,305 in- 
cludes 13,834 lines. 

Post Standard-m This year 910,492 includes 


11,109 lines; Last year 808,574 includes 
14,40! lines. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
News Tribune-e ....... 1,782,417 1,697,882 
News Tribune-S ....... 607,044 667,701 
Grand total vere. <a 2,469,461 2,365,583 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
Democrat-e .... 1,377,846 1,253,923 
EDEMOCKAE-S | sie anere 678 078 519,575 
Grand! otal os... 2,055,924 1,773,498 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Democrat-e 
This year 1,377,846 includes 21,134 lines; 
Last year 1,253,923 includes 18,105 lines. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
MribUne-m,—. isaac. ci. sp 3,407,859 2,890,484 
Tnibune=Stecer ck. = . 1,307,331 1,141,010 
Miimes2eueemerr cers fares: 2,305,365 1,986,030 
Grand Total ........ 7,020,555 6,017,524 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Tribune-m This 
year 3,407,859 includes 210,917 lines; Last 


year 2,890,484 includes 226,984 lines. 
TRENTON, N.J. 
MilMesce appt. teshicdes: ae 1,349,139 1,170,176 
tTimes Advertiser-S ... 1,046,075 988 623 
Trentonian-m .......... 1,067,798 1,012,944 
Grand dotal® .me: a. 3,463,012 3,171,743 


NOTE: Times-e published 5 days a week 
only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times Adver- 
tiser-S This year 1,046,075 includes 24,048 


lines; Last year 988,623 includes 18,785 

lines. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

—_ 378,453 

4,551,525 4,138,898 

2,368,118 1,849,090 

Star & News-e ........ 2,449,050 2,124,561 

Star & News-S ... 947,266 921,205 

Grand Total ....... 10,315,959 9,412,207 


NOTE: News ceased publication July 12, 
1972. Star-e&S Became Star-News effec- 
tive July 13, 1972. 


NOTE: Star-News-S This year 947,266 in- 


cludes 21,134 lines of part-run adver- 
tising. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
American (See note) .. 1,245,880 1,209,810 
7+Republican-S 825,191 693,975 
Grand) Totall a3... 2. 2,071,071 1,903,785 


NOTE: American-e and Republican-m sold 
in combination; Linage of one edition, 
American-e is shown. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

aiarcki oR eee 2,638,849 2,426,122 
Pig asl pee NORD 2,236,183 2,047,357 
1,326,656 1,012,865 


Grand Total ........ 6,201,688 5,486 344 

NOTE: Times-e published 5 days a week 
only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Post-m This 
year 2,638,849 includes 20,836 lines 
Times-e This year 2,236,183 includes 20,- 
736 lines. 


Post-m 
Times-e 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Reporter Dispatch-e .. 1,351,759 1,311,122 


EDITOR:& PUBLISHER for October 6, 1973 


pre ~ 


JULY 1973 


LINAGE FIGURES ‘| 
SUPPLIED BY PUBLISHERS as 
ABERDEEN, S.D. $ 
American News-e ..... 458,290 441,378 
American News-S ..... 250,096 202,104 
Grand Total ........ 708,385 643,482 
BANGOR, MAINE 
News=miem. 205 ee sae, 1,088,921 990,797 
BOULDER, COLO. 
Gaimerare: 2c rcs ata 1,681,232 1,431,843 
Camera-Si scnteceenicees 487,830 452,459 
Grand Total ........ 2,169,062 1,884,302 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
Free Presssmunciney ees 1,645,322 1,808,100 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Upibune-myaiae. sees 4,614,212 3,996 879 
Wnibume=S Metere cre 2,733,166 2,199,966 
Grand Total ........ 7,347,378 6,196,795 
NeWsseieaaeaescuseeme tere 1,730,384 1,555,178 
Sun-Times-m_ .........+ 2,900,483 2,474,280 
Sun-Times-S ..........- 1,606,196 1,583,809 
Grand Total ........ 4,506,679 4,058,089 
Todiay=6" sat cient cronies 937,602 781,074 
Today*Siteenk oceans ss — 341,599 
Grand’ Total ........ 937,602 1,122,673 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
Ledger-Enquirer-m . 1,113,342 1,075,564 
Ledger-Enquirer-e - 1,164,366 1,105,594 
Ledger-Enquirer-S ..... 342,230 332,052 
Grand) Totall cn. 2,639,938 2,513,210 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Times-Democrat-e&m .. 2,841,160 2,168,390 
Times-Democrat-S ..... 659,904 562,940 
Grand: Total j.et.2s0 3,501,064 2,731,330 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Registers 2..27...5- 00: 767,994 683,454 
Tribuneserr weeks 1,177,556 1,146,250 
Register:S actos tine 831,578 732,622 
Grand Total ........ 2,777,128 2,562,326 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Register-S in- 
cluded this year 136,140; Last year 
146,740 lines. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
News Tribune, 
Herald-m\e ovens ane 982,569 745,899 
News Tribune-S ........ 666,309 = 597,913 
Grand Total ........ 1,648,878 1,343,812 
GARY, IND. 
Tnibune-e" = eBiascss ee 1,690,664 1,645,524 
Tribune:Se serene cnes 692,806 650,219 
Grand Total ........ 2,383,470 2,295,743 
; 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. H 
Herald-e> =a Mines 667,002 640.262 — 
Herald Siti. mance ca 378,378 = 297,584 
Grand Total ........ 1,045,380 937,846 
LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. q 
Herald-er ei a, ence 727,787 = 667,671 
f 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Journal-Star-d&S ...... 1,964,886 1,620,738 
NOTE: Includes inserts: 98,042 lines in 
1973; 73,290 lines in 1972. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
Union-Sun and 
Jodrmmalse sepa $32,730 665,434 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
Courier-Journal-m .... 2,325,002 1,991,208 
Tin eS ep mxsatecetee aee ee 2,512,905 2,301,628 
Courier-Journal 
& Tikes: Stance: 1,515,172 1,407,108 
Grand Total ....... 6,353,079 5,699,944 
NOTE: ROP Display Linage published on 


6-column basis, but converted to 8- 
column basis above. Classified pub- 
lished and reported above on 9 column 
basis. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Capital Times-e 1,965,712 1,865,801 

State Journal-m 1,983,513 1,904,581 

State Journal-S ....... 702,219 595,805 
Grand Total ........ 4,651,444 4,366,187 


(Continued on page 32) 


Call (313) 556-2233 and well give you 
broadcast quality news from GM. 

But youll have to write your own 
editorials. 


(313) 556-2233 is the number of the General Motors 
News Service. Call it for news. Don’t call it for news analysis. 


Call it for advisories, general information and broadcast 
quality actualities. Don’t call it for editorial comments. 


Youcan call that number twenty-four hours a day, seven 

days a week. But you won't always get an answer. Because we 

only report the news. So when there’s no news, there’s no news 
service. 


If youre looking for some specific news story and youre 
calling from a long distance, you might want to check one of our 
nearby regional public relations offices to find out what news 
is being offered. 


Or if you've called and gotten the news, but you want 

additional information to add depth to your newscast, call Jim 

Smidebush in our News Relations Section at (313) 556-2034. 
He'll fill you in on details. 


That’s the news about our News Service. This 

is the editorial: the actualities, so far, have been pretty 

good. It’s generally worth patching the call into the 
tape machine on the first time around. 


General Motors 


Allende press 
is closed, 
rest censored 


All the daily newspapers that supported 
the government of the late Marxist Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende are closed, reports 
William Montalbano, Miami Herald’s Lat- 
in America correspondent from Santiago. 

Newspapers that opposed Allende, Mon- 
talbano said in a September 27 dispatch, 
are publishing under direct military cen- 
sorship. 

The same pattern is apparent in the 
periodical press and among radio and tel- 
evision stations, he said. 


Dispatches abroad by foreign reporters 
and news agencies are not censored. 
“But,” he said, “they are subject to criti- 
cal review by the military.” 

. The Chilean National Press Association 
noted present conditions in a statement 
issued after officers of the association met 
with Interior Minister Gen. Oscar Bonilla. 


The carefully worded statement ex- 
pressed the hope that freedom of ex- 
pression will be restored in full once the 
form of martial law under which the mili- 
tary is governing has been lifted, 

The association said it hoped “the con- 
ditions of censorship will be made more 
flexible” in the meantime. 

“We can’t protest against censorship 
within the framework of martial law be- 
cause that would be a protest of martial 
law itself. Under the present unsettled 
circumstance, that would be irresponsible 
said Fernando Leniz, president of the 
newspaper H/1 Mercurio, and acting pres- 
ident of the press association. 


Chile’s military rulers have made 
clear that even after martial law is lifted, 
the daily Marxist press will be forbidden 
to publish. Marxist parties, which formed 
the backbone of Allende’s coalition, have 
been declared illegal. 

Which means there will be no reappear- 
ance of the Communist Party newspapers 
El Siglo and Puro Chile or the Socialist 
Party afternoon tabloid Ultima Hora. 

At least 10 journalists who worked for 
those papers or Marxist radio stations 
remain among thousands of political 
prisoners held in Santiago by the new 
government. 

La Nacion, a newspaper which _be- 
longed to whichever Chilean government 
happened to be in power and was used by 
all of them as an official voice, also re- 
mains closed. 

The military has turned the facilities of 
La Nacion over to the Chilean Journal- 
ists’ Federation, which plans to reopen the 
newspaper next month under the name La 
Patria. 

The sensationalist tabloid Clarin, which 
supported Allende but was not formally 
tied to any political party, may be allowed 
to publish again once the military has 
established who is legally responsible for 
the paper. In Chilean press circles, Al- 
lende himself was popularly believed to be 
at least a part owner of Clarin. 

Newspapers publishing daily in San- 
tiago under direct censorship—military 
censors review all material before it 
appears—are those which battled hardest 
against Allende. 

The most notable case in point is con- 
servative El Mercurio, dean of the 
Chilean press and for the past three years 
a national symbol of the anti-Marxist 
struggle against Allende. 

Allende hated El Mercurio and vowed 
repeatedly before his election to close it as 
the most visible representative of the 


Chileans he believed exploited the coun-. 


try’s poor. Under Allende, the government 
Mercurio but 7 


persistently harassed El 
never silenced it. 

In the days since the coup, Leniz 
said in an interview, El Mercurio’s circu- 
lation has nearly doubled to around 230,- 


000, despite production and distribution - 


problems imposed by an 8 p.m., to 7 a.m. 
curfew in Santiago. 

Publishing along with El Mercurio in 
Santiago are the Mercurio-owned, tab- 
loids Ultimas Noticias and La Segunda. 

Also publishing is the independent 
morning newspaper La Tercera, the news- 
paper La Prensa, organ of the Christian 
Democratic Party, and the newspaper La 
Tribuna, which holds down the extreme 
right wing of the Chilean press. 


Court orders an end 
to job ads by sex 


Thirty-five Connecticut newspapers 
have been ordered by a Common Pleas 
Court judge to stop advertising jobs un- 
der separate male and female column 
headings. 

The action came on complaints filed by 
the National Organization for Women 
(NOW), which had maintained separate 
columns discouraged women from apply- 


ing for better-paying jobs in the male — 


section. 

The papers have 20 days to appeal to the 
state Supreme Court. 

In his decision, Judge John J. Casale 
cited case law in ruling that it is not 
necessary to show anyone has_ been 
discriminated against if an advertisement 
itself is discriminatory. 


1973 1972 1973 1972 
MERIDEN, CONN. OGDEN, UTAH 
Record-m 998,340 919,744 Standard-Examiner-e .. 1,453,036 1,393,208 
Journal-e 914, 004 825,034 Standard-Examiner-S 608,804 495,938 
Grand Total ........ 1,912,344 1,744,778 Grand Total ........ 2,061,840 1,889,146 
NOTE: Family Weekly included ‘Sunday 
MONTREAL, QUE. 58,184 Lines 1973; 45,528 Lines 1972. 
Gazette-m ,300, a 1,217,450 
Seaaeie-) : | 2,271,374 2,154'920 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Le Devoir-m 390,951) 320,093) OWlahoman-miyossos 4 371,526 2,176,269 
Bermuche- | 273643 27.299 Times: eee 2,197,267 1,894,131 
NOTE: Le Dimanche Matin (45, 869 lines). lahoman-S_ ......... 1,090,256 976,678 
Includes ''Perspectives'' and inserts. Grahdiirota li ae 5 659,049 5,047,078 
NOTE: Part-run Linage—Oklahoman in? 
x 4 NASHUA, Hap 753912740 “ludes_463,412 Lines 1973; 428,190 Lines 
PICGIS PMR oie ws civeleo a's Oa ' 1972. Times This Year 382 313 Lines; Last 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Meet at Oh uites: 
Journal-Courier-m ..... 1,436,237 1,281,418 
Register-e 1,661,367 1,700,498 OMAHA, NEB. 
Register-S ... . 1,270,715 1,225,702 World-Herald-m,e,$ ... 3,327,156 3,010,630 
Grand Total ........ 4,368,309 4,207,618 OTTAWA, ONT. 
EeaDroit-emuanae: .cscne 1,690, 20, 
NILES, MICH. Cuca 
Stare6-Satcre css niga 612,342 574,341 
i PASADENA, CALIF. 
NORFOLK, VA. Star-News-m,e ......... 1,098,134 990,408 
Virginian-Pilot-m 627,846 2,569,809 Star-News-S .........., 347,946 349,061 
Ledger-Star-e nh . 2,258,765 2,035,223 — — 
Virginian-Pilot-S | ‘476, 227 1.236.307 Grand Total ........ 1,446,080 1,339,469 
NOTE: Does not include Parade, 
Grand Total ........ 6,362,638 5,841,339 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
= NORTH BEATE “eee Press Herald-m ....... 1,064,757 1,281,785 
elegram-e, sat., m. 4,552 470,834 Exoress-e ...... 942,984 1.160.835 
NOTE: Family Weekly. niches 49,392 lines Telegram-S 601.953 '506'1 
1973; 35,714 lines 1972. ag cu 
Grand Total .... 2,609,694 2,948,792 
OAKLAND, ad F. ey vege! 
reread 2.172.506 2,121,855 NOTE: Sunday includes Parade. 
Tribune-S . 1,178,879 1,143,484 
ECRIEAND: ORE. 

Grand Total) .3.....: 3,351,385 3,265,339 Oregonian-m,S . . 4,372,494 4.243.344 
NOTE: Sunday includes 83,363 Lines Parade. Oregon Journal- -e : 1\138.788 974) 162 
Tuesday and Comics in 1973. Last Year peamat Se u 
includes 64,603. Grand Total ........ 5,511,282 5,217,506 
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1973 1972 
RICHMOND, VA. TORONTO, ONT. 
Times-Dispatch-m ..... : ROU O92 665 692 ae Star-6 menicettaaiseretelsirsie (st 3,578,424 3,469,082 
News-Leader-e ........ 1/449: 644 1j413;944)) (Sunsmivnccaessmes coats 614,480 323,086 
Times-Dispatch-S ...... 738/388 593,138 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Grand Total ......... 35799-1248 (3/6 72:7 14m otarstrn ne teste siete elaterstegeare 2,856,098 2,788,482 
NOTE: Part-run and comics not included. Citizen=@)) Genciesenen oi 2,876,580 2,922,920 
Starcs) tre crkani cites 921,578 1,101,978 
ST, PAUL, MINN. ——_- 
Pioneer Press and Grand Total ........ 6,654,256 6,813,380 
Dispatch-m,e ........ 2,353,059 2,060,430 Note: Sunday includes "Parade" linage. 
Pioneer Press-S ........ 1,218,039 1,065,371 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Grand Total ........ 3,571,098 3,125,801 World-m 1,992,859 1,906,002 
NOTE: Sunday does not include Parade. Tribune-e ~ 2/047: 595 1904. 375 
World-S 898,159 756,916 
TLE, I 
Times-e,S Bop meron; s3a8e) 3,162,950 Grand Total ........ 4,938,613 4,567,293 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
SYDNEY, N.S. Stee " 
@ano Hien Rabe uo NA Nw News-Sun-e  .........05 1,863,022 1,622,852 
WICHITA, KANS. 
TACOMA, WASH. Eagle-mi fucikkenenees 2,000,547 1,982,020 
News Tribune-e,S ..... 2,281,146 2,340,128 Beacon-e ............. 992, 146 '730, 074 
Eagle and Beacon-S ... 671,230 607,191 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Tipibune:my see. ceien ces 3,185,459 2,673,709 Grand Total ........ 3,593,923 3,319,285 
Tribune-S Be Senees E 1,321,884 1,186,593 WILMINGTON, N.C. 
WEOEO Susnnscdnooo ase 2,267,534 1,764,880" Star-News-m&ellnwe sel 1,412,474 1,227,842 
Grannrotele wee 6,774,877 5,825,182 Star-News-S.......... ‘347, 676 274 246 
NOTE: Part-run and comics not included. Grandilotallmeeeeeeee 1,760,150 1,502,088 
TOLEDO, OHI WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
Times-m (denen ann 550.061 Yournal-m ............. | 611,092 1,665,692 
Bladece: aera een ey! 2,060,623 1,980,241 Twin-City Sentinel-e .. 1,449,644 1,413,944 
Bode Sa. cn eee 1.196.303 1.042;161 Journal-Sentinel-S ..... 738,388 593,138 
Gtand. Totalisscu.ce 3.850.373 3 46 Grand Total ........ 3,799,124 3,672,774 
Ee 1850, UE Note: Part-run and comics not included. 


TOPEKA, KANS. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Daily Capital-m ...... 1,407,511 1,452,122 Telegram-m ........... 1,007,422 982,030 
State Journal-e ...... 1,143,394 1,156,876 Gazette-e ............. 1,052,643 975,930 
Capital-Journal-S 487/809 443,471 Telegram-S ............ 909,556 808,304 

Grand Total .J....... 3,038,714 3,052,469 Grand Total ........ 2,969,621 2,766,264 


y 
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the saddles 
that can take 


mer Ss plastic 


They’re one way of simplifying your decisions when converting to 
direct printing. Di-Acro saddles handle plates of zinc and 
magnesium, and metal-backed photopolymer. 

If you ever want to change the type of plate you’re using, you won’t have 
to change saddles. It’s the kind of thing that can take quite a 
load off your corporate mind — and your wallet. 

You can depend on Di-Acro saddles — they’re the product of an 
exceptional, user-proven metal-working technology. Each one is made of 
aircraft-quality and tested aluminum. That means extra strength and positive 
registration throughout the entire press run. There’s also a no-nonsense 
guarantee to let you know we mean what we say. 

Converting to direct printing means a lot of decisions. Di-Acro can help you 
simplify several of them — from several styles of saddles to fit your 
press requirements — to plate fabricating equipment for punching, trimming, 
curving and crimping. Fill out the coupon now, and send it to 
Mr. E. T. Moe, Graphic Arts Division of Di-Acro, Lake City, Minnesota 
55041. You’ll get a lot of good information fast. 


Dear Mr. Moe 

Please let me have more information about 
Di-Acro saddles and other graphic arts equipment 
Name 

Title 

Firm 

Address 

City 


DI-ACRO [FA|OUDAILLE siete 


Joudail 
euc Telephone 


i-Ac 
OE 


Single Source responsibility for your saddle and plate fabricatina needs. ASE SESE Sas 


Philadelphia Inquirer's ad 


Philadelphians witnessed this week a 
miniature billboard war between the Phil- 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION (Act of August 12, 1970; 
Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code). 

1, Date of Filing: September 26, 1973. 

2. Title of Publication: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
—THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

8. Frequency of Issue: Weekly, 52 times per year. 

4, Location of Known Office of Publication: 850 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

5. Location of the Headquarters of General Busi- 
ness Offices of the Publishers: 850 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

6. Names and Addresses of Publisher, Editor, and 
Managing Editor: 

Publisher: Robert U. Brown, Wood Road, RFD 
#1, Box 146, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 

Editor: Robert U. Brown, Wood Road, RFD #1, 
Box 146, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr., 17 
Tamarack Road, Somerset, N.J. 08873. 

7. Owner: 

THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO., INC., 850 


Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

VIRGINIA BROWN, 1360 Midland Avenue, 
Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 

ROBERT U. BROWN, Wood Road, RFD #1, Box 
146, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 

CHARLOTTE BROWN STEPHENS, c/o Robert 
U. Brown, Wood Road, RFD #1, Box 146, Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y. 

HELEN BROWN YOUNG, 5105 Woodland Drive, 
Lewiston Heights, N.Y. 

MATIL BROWN SPENCER, 5400 Ocean Blvd., 
Sarasota, Florida 33581. 

SUSAN STEEL BROWN, Wood Road, RFD #1, 
Box 146, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 

8. Known bondholders mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: None. 

9. Robert U. Brown. 

10. Not applicable. 


Average No. Single 
Copies Each Issue 
Issue During Nearest 
Preceeding To Filing 
12 Months Date 
A. Total No. Copies 
Printed (Net Press 
Run) 27,175 28,860 
B. Paid Circulation 
1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street 
vendors and counter sales 295 256 
2. Mail subscriptions 24,860 25,160 
C. Total Paid Circulation 25,155 25,416 
D. Free Distribution 
by mail, carriers or 
other means 
1. Samples, complimentary 
and other I'ree Copies 1,451 2,922 
2. Copies distributed to news 
agents, but not sold 182 189 
E. Total Distribution 
(Sum of C and D) 26,788 28,527 
F. Gffice Use, Leftover, 
unaccounted, spoiled 
after printing 387 333 
G. Total (Sum of E & F— 
should not equal net press 
run shown in A) 27,175 28,860 


I certify that the statements made by me above 
are correct and complete. 


Robert U. Brown, Publisher 
34 


adelphia In- 
quirer. 

When the Bulletin’s Executive Editor 
George Packard looked out his window at 
the beginning of the week he was startled 
to find himself looking straight at a mys- 
terious new billboard in the parking lot 
across the street from the Bulletin Build- 
ing. 

The billboard showed a sly-looking, 
pipe-puffing editorial-type frog seated at a 
typewriter. The copy read: “The Smart 
Money Is Riding On The Frog.” 

The billboard turned out to be a prank 
of the Inquirer’s editorial department, and 
the reference was to an article in the 
August issue of Philadelphia Magazine on 
the two papers. 

In it, the Inquirer’s executive editor, 
Eugene Roberts, was described ‘“‘as a shy, 
wrinkled little man from North Carolina 
and the New York Times who looks like a 
frog just off the Okeefenokee Swamp in 
Pogo.” 

The story added: “Most of the smart 
money in Philadelphia is riding on the 
frog.” 

So what happened? Inquirer city room 
staffers chipped in nearly $400 and pur- 
chased billboard space. 

They had Tony Auth, Inquirer cartoon- 
ist, depict a cigarette-smoking frog at a 
typewriter. Alongside were these words: 
“The smart money is riding on the 
fino See 

And where is the billboard? Just across 
the street from The Bulletin building. 

The next day the Bulletin countered 
with its own secret weapon—a huge mo- 


and Philadelphia 


Home of the 


AMERICAN FLAG KIT 


FLAG 


HEADQUARTERS 
for newspapers 


immediate delivery 


Ao 
ATLAS FLAG CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Eldorado, Ill. 62930 * 618/273-3376 


Rep: BERKLEY-SMALL, INC. 
P.O. Box 6526, Mobile, Ala. 36606 © PH. 205/471-3456 


Philadelphia Bulletin's ad 


Billboard war erupts in Philadelphia 


Bulletin 


bile billboard which turned up in front of 
the Inquirer Building on Broad Street. 
The billboard showed a long line of frogs 
contentedly reading the Bulletin, and was 
captioned: “Nearly Nverybody Reads The 
Bulletin.” 


No radiation 


danger detected 
in CRT devices 


Testing of Associated Press’ automated 
editing equipment discloses no detectable 


radiation, the U.S. Labor Department 
said. 

The federal agency’s Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 


(OSHA) tested the Hendrix 5200 and 
5700 cathode ray tubes at the request of 
the Wire Service Guild. : 


OSHA tested United Press Internation- 
al’s automated editing equipment earlier 
and gave the equipment a radiation-free 
clean bill of health. (E&P, September 
22 

AP said OSHA technicians used X-ray 
film of high sensitivity around the cathode 
ray tubes during the tests. The film was 
subjected to the editing terminals for a 
period of four to nine hours and OSHA 
inspectors turned the tubes to maximum 
brightness to insure maximum exposure if 
radiation were present. OSHA represen- 
tatives said none was, the AP reported. 


Earlier test made 


An AP spokesman said it had previous- 
ly had its new equipment tested by an 
independent New York testing firm with 
negative results. Copies of this test had 
been furnished to the Wire Service Guild, 
AP said. 


OSHA, in its test of AP and UPI edit- 
ing equipment mapped out a complete 
three-phase testing program. Having 
found no radiation in phase one, OSHA 
terminated the inspection. 
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Berry creates 
new comic strip 
hero ‘Benjy’ 


Ten years ago, Jim Berry created his 
editorial cartoon panel “Berry’s World,” 
drawing clean, simple caricatures of fa- 
mous folk and giving them funny, rele- 
vant comments in a departure from tradi- 
tional editorial style. Berry’s sophisticated 
style was soon a hit in metro papers and 
also in cities and towns across the coun- 
try. 

Earlier this year, the cartoonist cap- 
tured top honors in two categories of the 
annual Reuben awards of the National 
Cartoonists Society—for the best syndi- 
cated panel and for special features (Ber- 
ry at the Democratic Convention). 

Next month, Jim will debut as a comic 


strip creator. his new brainchild is 

“Benjy,” a daily and Sunday to be syndi- 

cated by Enterprise Features, a division 

of Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

which distributes his editorial cartoon 

panel. 
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Cartoonist Jim Berry 


A lot of hobos and panhandlers have 
appeared in “Berry’s World” and the car- 
toonist received so much reader mail on 
them he began to think of one special bum 
who would be strong enough to star in a 
comic strip. He started work in earnest on 
the strip last winter. 


Changed pens 


“T changed pens from the one I used in 
‘Berry’s World’ and really worked to 
make Benjy and the other characters in 
the strip as stylized—cartoony, if you will 
—as I possibly could. I incorporated ev- 
erything I thought should be in a really 
good strip and finally it all came togeth- 
er.” 

Benjy’s creator describes his character 
as an optimist who will appeal to the 
escapist feeling in most people. Jim Berry 
thinks the time is right for a new “big 


FRIEND! 


HOLD IT THERE 
FUZZ! DON'T 
HASSLE MY 


by JIM BERRY 
BENUYS NEVER BEEN 0, 
ON GRASS—HE DOESN'T 


EVEN DRINK! 


ENTERPRISE FEATURES 


foot” humor strip. ‘““People may be tired of 
comic strips where they have to look for 
ponderous, hidden meanings. Benjy is a 
whole different thing.” 

Benjy is a full-time bum, doing every- 
thing in high comic style, whether he’s 
judging park benches (“classic . .. mod- 
ernistic . .. rococo”’) with his sidekick, Big 
Gus, or frustrating Mr. Madd, the estah- 
lishment representative with his free-as- 
a-bird attitude. 

The cartoonist says that he created 
Benjy just the way he wanted to. “I didn’t 
care what anyone thought. I had a lot of 
funny stuff to say that wouldn’t fit into 
the socio-political format of ‘Berry’s 
World’, and IJ let Benjy say it for me. 

Berry, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
majoring in business administration, mi- 
nored in art and hadn’t thought of a 
drawing career—it was just a hobby. But 
in the Navy he got fascinated with an 
animated cartoon project and later spent 
a couple of years in animating cartoons 
for television, followed by a stint as in- 
structor with a management consulting 


GOT PROBLEMS? LAU 


firm, and with his father in the auto 
business. 
For the mid-westerner, a summer on 


Cape Cod yielded up a portfolio of editori- 
al cartoons which he took to New York 
and got a job with NEA, stationed in 
Cleveland. Little more than a year later 
he launched “Berry’s World.” 

The Berry family moved to Washington, 
D.C., two years ago since about half of 
Jim’s work is in the political area. The 
city itself had always interested the car- 
toonist, not to mention the additional sti- 
mulation of the National Press Club 
speakers program. 
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Elected president 


Jean Mahoney, wife of Dayton Newspa- 
per Inc.’s publisher, Daniel J. Mahoney, 
was elected president of Housing Now 
Inc., a group which makes interest-free 
loans to non-profit organizations sponsor- 
ing housing construction in the Dayton 
area. 
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Fading out 


(Continued from page 10) 


time, Hubbard said his newspapers will 
offer a plan in which they may buy major 
medical and hospital insurance and an 
earnings continuance policy that assures 
$100 a week for five years. The carriers 
will be covered in a company master poli- 
ey at a group rate much lower than the 
Blue Cross premium. 

“We are taking this gamble to stabilize 
our carrier organization,’ Hubbard said. 

A similar program may not be feasible 
in other states where carriers are consid- 
ered newspaper employes only for the 
purposes of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Florida statutes extend work- 
men’s compensation from death and in- 
juries to sickness. 

Gary Whitfield, Tampa Tribune & 
Times, described a new setup for circula- 
tion solicitation that was prompted by “‘an 
unfortunate experience with an outside 
sales organization.” 

Telephone calls are made blindly. Just a 
series of numbers is dialed and often peo- 
ple with unlisted numbers are reached. 
Teams of salesmen follow up the phone 
orders. Whitfield said many of the young 
people employed in the task force earn 


from $60 to $80 a week, working only 
three or four hours day. Ministerial 
students are the most productive, he 
noted. 


The circulation department maintains a 
strict verification system. Within 30 min- 
utes after the phone solicitor records an 
order, the supervisor checks back with the 
subscriber 


to confirm it; next the start 
order is sent to the carrier and the 
district advisor accompanies him to the 


subscriber’s home 
der. 


to again verify the or- 


More modest contests 
Steve Clifford of the Macon newspapers 
told how a low-key promotion plan has 
been more advantageous than big carrier 


contests in the past. ‘We didn’t get any 
real circulation growth from contests,” he 
remarked. 
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The only major contest continued in the 
Macon program is that with Parade mag- 
azine for participants in the Young 
Columbus tours. Other promotions for the 
carriers run for short periods and involve 
almost all of the juniors and adults. 

One event in which district managers 
had the choice of drafting carriers to 
their teams brought in 2,500 solid 13-week 
orders and cost about $1,400. Another auc- 
tion style event accounted for 2,000 new 
orders at a cost of $1,200. 


Several circulators said they were 
studying the Richmond plan of a mock 
corporation, Circulation Growth Inc., in 
which members of the newspapers’ staff 
may buy shares. The initial price of a 
share was $5. The value rises as circula- 
tion grows. 


Joseph F. Yauch, who became circula- 
tion manager of the St. Petersburg news- 
papers in the early 1950s after having 
created a large all-boy carrier force for 
Newsday on Long Island, pointed out to 
visiting colleagues that the all-adult car- 
rier organization in St. Pete was attuned 
to the preponderance of its over-60 popu- 


lation. It is being maintained even as the 


Pr. Ti a ote BE = be By en ne ae _ 


more youthful segment of the permanent 
residency expands. : 


Lonnie A. Wiggins, Shreveport Times & 
Journal, said his papers have benefitted 
from a rate plan in which the carrier 
earns the same profit on the Sunday pa- 
pers as he does on the six weekday pa- 
pers. 


The southern names were pleased to 
hear from ICMA president A. Robert 
Oehler, Cincinnati Enquirer, that the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
were joining in a “brainstorming” effort 
to delineate areas of market research as 
related to circulation. 

ICMA’s team of Oehler and Favor also 
appealed to the group for ammunition to 
oppose an Audit Bureau of Circulations 


f 


: 


proposal for counting street rack sales if — 


they are 85% paid. This is an unrealistic 
standard, the ICMA spokesmen said. 

The SCMA members voted their highest 
honor, the Clarence Bevinger Award for 


long service to the industry, to Harlan B. 
Loflin of the Biloxi (Mass.) Daily Herald. 


Some Canadian papers drop 


15% ad agency commission 


The Canadian Newspaper Publishers 
Association adopted Thursday (September 
27) a report suggesting a review of the 
commission rate paid to advertising agen- 
cies. 


The fall meeting of the general council 
of the association, representing 79 pub- 
lishers of Canada’s daily newspapers, de- 
cided not to take a position on “a very 
tricky situation” involving Manitoba 
newspapers and the Manitoba govern- 
ment. 


The Manitoba government wants to 
place government advertising in Manitoba 
newspapers directly, instead of going 
through advertising agencies. In doing so, 
the government wants the newspapers to 
give it a 15-percent discount, which now is 
given as commission to the accredited ad- 
vertising agencies placing the advertise- 
ments. 


John W. Toogood, advertising director 
of Vancouver Sun and chairman of the 
association’s advertising division, said the 
Manitoba government has no intention ap- 
plying to the CDNPA for credit rating 
power, although if it does, “it would be 
difficult to turn them down.” 


Manitoba publishers take different ap- 
proaches to the government proposal. 


A. R. Williams, publisher of Winnipeg 
Tribune said: “As far as we are con- 
cerned, it makes no difference whether we 
give the 15 percent to the advertising 
agencies or the government.” 


“We are sympathetic to the government 
position because it involves the saving of 
millions of dollars.” 


Williams said his newspaper probably 
would accept the government position, ad- 
ding that Manitoba newspapers are the 
last holdouts to the government proposal. 
Radio and television already have ac- 
cepted the government proposal of paying 


Spectator and CDNPA president, 


85 percent of the full rates to newspapers 
while paying fees to advertising agencies 
for their creative work. 

Davies said if some Manitoba newspa- 
pers accept the proposal, it could create a 
precedent—other large advertisers might 
want similar 15-percent discounts by by- 
passing the advertising agencies. 

“However, it is not up to the CDNPA to 


decide to whom individual members should | 


grant commissions and how much: it is up — 


to individual members,” Davies said. 

John E. Foy, association general man- 
ger, said the newspaper industry “can no 
longer look at the old concept of paying 


commissions, when an agent or advertis- — 
ing company was paid a broker’s fee for — 


soliciting business.” 


The general council decided there 
should be further exploration and discus- 
sions held with the advertising industry 
and other interested parties. 


The general council accepted a recom- 
mendation by E. H. Wheatley, publisher 
of the Expositor of Brantford, Ont., that 
a minimum income of 25 percent of the 
home delivery rate be paid to newspaper 
carriers. 


Foy said current commissions for carri- 
ers range from 15 percent to 28 percent. 
However, that does not mean newspaper 
carriers will not get 25 percent of the 


delivery rate. The position is not binding © 


on individual members. 


Some already are paying more than 25 
percent, but smaller dailies may find it 


difficult to pay 25 percent. 


John D. Muir, publisher of Hamilton 
said 
there still are people who think carriers 
are newspaper employees. 

“We haven’t done a good job in letting 
people know that carriers are self- 
employed. 
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Accord is reported 
in paper mill strikes 


Tentative agreements have been 
reached with the Eastern Newsprint 
Group, Consolidated-Bathurst Group and 
MacMillan Rothesay Ltd. at their Cana- 
dian mills. 

Canadian International Paper Co. has 
been called back into negotiations by the 
government concilator. 

The United Paperworkers International 
Union said the tentative settlements with 
the Eastern Group and _ Consolidated 
Bathurst would provide pay increases of 
8.5% in each year of two-year agree- 


ments. 
‘he Eastern Canadian Group includes 
James MacLaren & Co., Ltd., Quebec 


North Shore Paper Co., Bowaters Mersey 
Paper Co. Ltd., Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., and Domtar Newsprint 
Ltd. Consolidated Bathurst includes sever- 


al mills in Quebec. 
e 


‘Consent arrangement 
ends Paddock suit 


Jack W. Schrey of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
senior vicepresident and director of the 
Magnavox Co., was elected a director of 
the Paddock Corporation. 

Schrey succeeds Dr. Robert K. Burns, a 
professor at the University of Chicago’s 
Business School, who resigned from the 
Paddock board and placed his Paddock 
stock in trust. 

Burns continues as majority stockholder 
of Associated Newspaper Group, Inc., at 
Downers Grove, a former Paddock sub- 
sidiary he purchased in January, 1972. 

His withdrawal from the Paddock Cor- 
poration was part of a private arrange- 
ment which includes a consent arrange- 


ment to end litigation. He and two other 
minority stockholders filed suit in federal 
court in October 1972 against members of 
the Paddock family. The federal court 
dismissed the suit last January and Burns 
later was released from an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals. 

Schrey also owns Paddock stock and 
briefly served on the board in 1971-72. 
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Local advertising 
trend continues 


It will take a more detailed knowledge 
of individual markets and media to do the 
sales and marketing job of the future, 
according to Jack Kauffman, president of 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 

Kauffman addressed the 38th Interna- 
tional Marketing Convention of the Sales 
and Marketing Executives International 
in Las Vegas (October 2). He pointed out 
that over the past ten years local adver- 
tising, in all media, has been gaining more 
than half again as fast as national adver- 
tising. 

“What this tells me,’ Kauffman said, 
“is that marketing is moving rapidly out 
of an era of easy generalizations into an 
era where marketers will become more and 
more specific in their sales messages. 
They will have a more specific sales pros- 
pect in mind for each ad, and their adver- 
tising will be more specifically tailored to 
individual markets.” 

“Last year,” Kauffman said, “newspa- 
pers had $7.0-billion in advertising re- 
venues and 84% of this total was in local 
advertising. 

“For the first seven months of this 
year, advertising revenues have been run- 
ning at a $7.4-billion annual rate. This is 
in line with our projections. But the most 
interesting thing about it is that newspa- 
pers are maintaining their increases in 
local advertising. 
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Largest foreign pr 
firm acquired by H&K 


Hill and Knowlton, public relations 
firm, has acquired a majority interest in 
Eric White Associates of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, the largest public relations firm 
outside the United States. 
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Canada; all other 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 
“Antiques in America” ts 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
02902. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW BOOKS GALORE EVERY 
YEAR! Weekly ‘‘BookViews’’ tells your 
readers about hardcover and paperbacks 
they want to read. Not just “‘best- 
sellers.’’ Write Interlude Productions, 
Box 157, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. 


CAREERS 


LIVELY, AUTHORITATIVE column 
on working women, jobs and women’s 
image. Big market. Send for samples 
and prices. Gateway Syndicate, Box 
9175, St. Louis, Mo. 63117. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED INDEPENDENT deliv- 
ery service, excellent clients, contracts, 
potential. Area 1. Owner has other in- 
terest. Box 1635, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


PRESERVE UTMOST SECURITY and 
avoid haggling in your newspaper sale. 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12428, Panama City, Fla. 32401. 
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AVAILABLE 


GENERAL 


CONTEMPORARY FEATURES 


At last! A feminist column with wit, 
lstyle, humor. It’s Changing Woman, 
another winner from Contemporary 
Feature Service, Box 404, Chappaqua, 
N.Y. 10514, Today’s features for to- 
day’s readers. Write for samples. 


LAW 


FAMILY LAW AND TAXES—Written 
by lawyer, datelined Washington, col- 
umn is now in third successful year in 
suburban weekly. Two sample columns 
free. 8817 Higdon Dr., Vienna, Va. 
22180. 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 
swers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose, 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 486 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE TAX IDEAS written 
by nationally known tax attorney in 
\sparkling prose. Tax saving techniques 
for real estate pros and laymen. Gerald 
J. Robinson, Dogwood Ct., Stamford, 
Conn. 06903. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


STAMP OUT DULL FEATURES! “The 
Stamp Scene’ makes the world of 
stamps come alive for your readers 
(and your ad manager)! 8 months free 
jand then low rates. Information from 
\P.O. Box 7418, Rego Park, N.Y. 11374, 
or call (212) 275-4310. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
aticn page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


WEEKLY FEATURES 


EDITORIAL CARTOONS and com- 
ment, church directory illustrations, 
horoscope, movie reviews, crossword 
puzzle, humorous cartoons, other qual- 
ity features for the weekly editor (off- 
set only). Prices for all (11) features 
start at $6.50, based upon circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN SYNDICATED 

FEATURES 
P.O. Box 995, Newnan, Ga. 30263. 
Ph.: (404) 263-5356 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


ALAN G. LEWIS 
Media Broker 


On file — over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 
01037. Phone (413) 477-6009. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 


for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 

National Press Building 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 


“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
184 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


AUTOBOT ALA RRL 


Order 


Name 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 
Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 738-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
83515. No obligation, of course. 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Newspaper sales, appraisals, consult- 
ing. Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Serv- 
ice. 10000 West 75th, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 2386-5280; 
Res: (918) 381-6815. Be glad to meet 
you at Kansas City International. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


LAVINIA 


Blank 


Address 


City 


State Zips an 


A 


Authorized by 


Classification 


Copy 


The DIAL Agency, 1502 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Ph: 349-7422, 
“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


To Run: 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


Mail to: 


O Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 


Weeks 


Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ¢ 850 Third Ave. © New York, N. Y. 10022 
TullQUUUATTTAUUUUTA TUT 


Till Forbidden 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 1973 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


OFFSET WEEKLY and job shop in 
vusy Montana college city, good growth 


»otential, priced right. John N. Jepson, 
'Iughes Real Estate, Box 457, Helena, 
Mont, 59601. 


SALE OR LEASE: Entertainment, art 
veekly in Zone 2 capital area; poten- 
ial; needs ad man; possible for team; 
vonderful terms. Box 1552, Editor & 
?ublisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising Rates 


‘POSITIONS WANTED" 
{Payable with order) 


4-weeks ........$1.15 per line, per issue 
3-weeks ......06 $1.25 per line, per issue 
2-weeks .....00. $1.35 per line, per issue 
l-week ...... .-$1.45 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


Do not send 
etc. in 


irreplaceable clippings, 
response to ‘help wanted’ 


advertisements until direct request is 


made for them. E&P cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return. 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 


(Remittance should accompany class- 
Ified copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established). 


4-weeks ....... $1.70 per line, per issue 


3-weeks ........ $1.80 per line, per issue 
“WEEKS iratele leit sie~ $1.90 per line, per issue 
WEEK: iaicib'ertnlele $2.00 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 
Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified 
ad to display. The rate for display-classi- 
fied is $3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per 
column inch minimum space. 


Classified Contract Rates Available 
On Request 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 


Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


FLORIDA. Bright, growing shopper in 
best growth area; circulation 10,000 
and climbing; grossing $1M weekly 
like clockwork in present ‘‘slack’’ sea- 
son here. Owner preoccupied with new 
publications. Will sell for 110 percent 
of annual gross plus receivables. Prin- 
cipals only, please. Box 1600, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OFFSET WEEKLY established 1908 
in Area 8. County seat, circulation 
over 4M, Ideal for husband-wife ag- 
gressive team. Good businessman could 
double current $65M gross in a year. 
Computer typesetting, own camera and 
press. Publisher moving back to metro 
area. Award-winning paper. Box 1285, 
Editor & Publisher. 
TWIN SUBURBAN WEEKLIES on 
Long Island, N.Y. Real estate, business 
and equipment. Box 1545, Editor & 
Publisher. 


3-YEAR-OLD OFFSET WEEKLY in 
bustling Long Island city of 35,000. 


Terrific potential, growing area. Box 
1557, Editor & Publisher. 

Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 
PROFITABLE OFFSET suburban 


weekly. Upper Area 3 metro county. 
Paid circulation 4M _ plus. $100,000 
gross. Owner moving up. Ideal man 
and wife situation. 14% gross. Terms. 
Box 1549, Editor & Publisher. 


70-YEAR- OLD PROF ITABLE WEEK- 
LY serving Mid-Atlantic agricultural 
and diversified industrial area with in- 
creasing importance as_ recreational 
center. Complete plant and real estate. 
Annual volume of $175,000 includes 
some printing. Information only to 
qualified, financially sound buyer. W. B. 
Grimes & Co., National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 


AREA 1—Profitable monthly, estab- 
lished 20 years, New York City area. 
Box 1629, Editor | & Publisher. 


CHAIN OF THREE tabloid weeklies ; 2 

years old, Long Island (N.Y.) suburbs; 
ideal for husband-wife team; Salesman, 
Editor, Office, Contract Printer goes 
with deal. Priced low to sell (partners 
want out). Move Fast! Box 1651, 
Editor & Publisher. 
NORTH JERSEY offset weekly. O'ne 
owner for nearly 50 years, Good poten- 
tial. Priced less than half of gross, 
which is over $70,000. Terms. 
culation. Box 1649, Editor & Publisher. 


WASHINGTON STATE: Bright, profit- 
able, growing twice weekly, captive 
shopper, second weekly (new), expan- 
sion plans galore; average 20% growth 
per year last 4 years. Sell $85,000 now, 
higher as acquisitions dictate. Box 
884, Editor & Publisher. 

THRIVING, MONTHLY trade maga- 
zine, leader in its field, Half million 
takes it all. Cash plus terms. Owner 
wishes to retire. Ideal for closed cor- 
porate set-up. Principals only. Box 
1621, Editor & Publisher. 


SOLID southern California weekly 
newspaper, established 30 years, gross- 
ing $100,000, growth area. Will sell 
half interest to working publisher for 
$20,000. Excellent opportunity. Write 
D. ‘A. McDonald, P.O. Box 208, Desert 
Hot Springs, Calif. 92240 or phone 
(714) 329-8147. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


WEST-GERMAN NEWSPAPER 
GROUP wants isolated non-competitive 
situated daily grossing $1,500,000 up to 
$10,000,000. Purchase or partnership. 
Prefer Zones 1, 2, 8. Replies to Box 
1542, Editor & Publisher handled. in 
strict confidence. 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


1973 


3500 cir- | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


BUYERS AVAILABLE for quality 
dailies (all sizes) and large weeklies, 
letterpress or offset. Prospective sellers 
invited to inquire in confidence. Brokers 
protected, W. W. Spurgeon Jr., con- 
sultant, 550 Merchants National Bank 


Building, Muncie, Ind. 47305. (317) 
289-9966. 
NEWSPAPERMAN, 12 years experi- 


ence, desires large weekly/small daily. 
Box 1283, Editor & Publisher. 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER'S NEWSLETTER: 
semimonthly forum where publishers 
announce their needs for freelance 
help on editorial/graphics projects. An 
Invaluable tool for writers, artists, 
editors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing. $16.00 
yearly. New Subscription Department, 
250s We. tothe St 7 New sovoriceaN 
10019. 


the 


PRESS TIME WANTED 


NEED COMMERCIAL QUALITY 
printers for circular printing. Heat-set 
equipment a necessity. For 2-year con- 
tract of monthly circular printing in 
several key regions across the country. 
Box 1587, Editor & Publisher. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
BINDERY 


PAPERMAN COLLATOR/INSERTER, 
full or tab sigs, plus quarter fold, 
wrapper and tyer attachment. Brand 
new (job discontinued). Save dollars. 
Phone (616) 945-9554, Hastings, Mich. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC PHOTO UNITS— 
Two CG 4961's with wire tape conver- 
sion; 21%4 years old; Serial Nos. 003876- 
325 and 00470-367; excellent condition ; 
$6500 each. Spare parts kit, spare read- 
er, 10 fonts type, extra width plugs and 
two film cassettes costing $3,000 new, 
extra. Will sell both units and all parts 
for $13,000. Available immediately. Con- 
tact M. C. Adams, Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Times-News, Phone: (615) 246-8121. 


Se WAXER 


FOR 


SPEEDY PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


9”—14”—20" 


Wide 
Smoothly waxes proofs, newsprint, over- 
lays & film. No wavy ridges, dry oreas, 


wax ooze ot edges or wox bleedthrough, 
Clean printing. Practical. Convenient. 


Calibrated dial coating control Accurate calr 


brated thermostat 


Schaefer Machine ©, Ine. 


Boston Post Rood 
CLINTON, CONN. 06413 
Telephone: (203) 669-6000 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


ALL “MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.¥.C. (212) 964-1370. 


Fo- | 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


PHOTON 713-10, 3 years, 8 type faces, 

good condition. $4500. 

OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 

P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIG 
All models. Service provided by manu- 


facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 

ENGRAVING 


HELL-KLISCHOGRAPH model K181 
and control console. Excellent condition. 
Engraves dry from magnesium plate. 
Best offer. Call Mr. Gervon, (609) 
989-7800. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL 227E HANS MUELLER In- 
serter; 2 insert feeders; 2 opening sta- 
tions; excellent condition; 3 years old; 
used very little; Price—$19,500. Please 
send all correspondence to Box 1640, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SSE 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


SAVIE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54925, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL SELL ALL OR ANY PART OF 

THE FOLLOWING: 

JustaTape Jr. — Compugraphic with 
spare parts kit including extra read- 
er and punch block. 

1 Gas operated Hammond Easy Caster 
—full page. 

1 Nolan Radia] Router adjustable, 
4 motor. 

1 Goss planer Serial No. 27 with 1 H.P. 
motor. 

1 Niagara 


table 


Guillotine cut-off manual 


operated. 
1 Model C4 Intertype with 3 mags—- 
new driv system, TTS operated 


(7307) Serial No. on machine (24685). 

1 Model C (81385) Intertype with Vis- 
ualite mag—TTS unit (4612) plus 2 
Brass mags—14 pt. and 10 pt. fonts. 

1 Model C (8134) Intertype with Vis- 
ualite mag TTS unit (5280). 

1 Model C (8137) Intertype with Mohr 
Saw and Star quadder, 3 mags plus 
split side mag. 

1 Rouse Mitering machine (M563) used 
very little with 4% horse motor. 


1 Nolan Remelt pot, gas operated, 
(Model 500), Thermostat controlled, 
like new. 

1 Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp. 
mat roller molding machine Serial 
No, 39. 

12 Turtles—Steel rollers, adjustable 
legs. 

18 Steel and Aluminum Chase for 


make-up. 

1 Hamilton Electric operated Storage 
Cabinet for full pages, Assortment of 
Tables and storage cabinets—abun- 
dant amount of Steel Base for 11 em 
and 221% em columns. 

Trays and galleys of 
descriptions. 

1 (6687) Sta-Hi mat dryer. 

1 16-page Wood Bee Line Rotary press 
—32-page tabloid—with folder. 

1 Pony plate caster with cut-off and 
plate cooler—5 ton Electric operated 
pot—all controls for Electrical oper- 
ation included. 

Available October 15. 

891-2600 or write Bill 

318, Saranac Lake, New 


all sizes and 


Call (518) 
Doolittle, Box 
York 12983. 


BRUNING MODEL 1300 copier s/n172, 
2 model G4 Intertypes #19480 and 
24743, 2 Electric Elrods, Sta-Hi Premier 
Shaver, #12265336H1, Wood Pony Auto- 


plate #656 with 22%,” cutoff, Wood 
Milling Machine, Sta-Hi Curved plate 
router #84625 with 22% and 23, cylin- 

Sta-Hi formers #L6521 and 


87, 6-ton Nolan electric pot 440v, 
DM 48 and M32 Master Etchers. Con- 
tact Peter McAdams, Alton Telegraph, 
111 E. Broadway, Alton, Ill. 62002. 
(618) 465-6641. 


39) 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPSTAR 191 $18,000 
PHOTON 560s (8) each $12,000 
EKTAMATIC/MOHR Dryer $ 500 
STAT KING $ 1,000 
2 ELECTRONS (Tape) each $ 2,000 
6 MONARCHS $50,000 
2 McGANN-M type conveyors 

each handles 5 machines, each $ 4,000 
HAMMOND Thintype Saw $ 800 
LINO 31s (Tape) each $ 1,000 
2 LINO 36s—12 to 36 pt. 

Bodini mats, each $ 4,000 
7 LINO 29s w/saws and quad- 

ders each $ 1,000 
2 LUDLOWS w/assorted sticks, 

each $ 1,500 
5 LUDLOW Cabinets w/mats $ 8,000 
2 ELRODS w/cooling units $ 3,000 
2 MONOTYPE Strip Casters w/ 

cooling unit $ 3,000 
1—60 ft. Overhead Conveyor for 

1 and 2 column galleys $ 1,000 
10 C & G Saw Trimmers, each $ 200 
2 ROUSE Vertical Miterers, 

each $ 100 
ROUSE Band Saw S200) 


6 VANDERCOOK Proofpresses 


from (6 models to page size) $ 200 
Call Dick Boss, The Cincinnati En- 
quirer (518) 721-2700 

NEW SPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (213) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


~ 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


GOSS HEADLINER Mark I, 6 units 
plus double color deck. Cutoff is 23-9/16. 


New 1962. Box 1563, Editor & 
Publisher. 

6-UNIT COTTRELL VY-15A, in- 
stalled new December 1972. In- 


cludes 30hp drive, 50” roll stands, 
Baldwin water system, hoist, re- 
lated miscellaneous. This is a rare 
buy in a press of this size, this 
age. $100,000. Will consider break- 
ing up. Delivery in 4 weeks. 

3 unit VANGUARD $20,000 
COLOR KING Balloon $3,500 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


SACRIFICE: Complete Web offset 
plant. Everything you need for large 
weekly or smal] daily. 3 unit Color 
King, complete darkroom, Photon, 
processors, bundler, light tables, wax- 
ers, etc. Located in Lubbock, Texas. 
Make offer. Call Mr. Coker, (806) 
762-0601 or (806) 792-8969. 


GOSS URBANITE, 6 units, excel- 
lent condition. 

GOSS 4 unit Suburban, 
COTTRELL 4 or 5 unit V-15, 
excellent condition, 

COTTRELL VANGUARD, 22% x 
31. 2 unit. 


cree COMMUNITY, 6 unit, new 
67. 


COTTRELL 5 unit V-15A, new 
1969. 
HOE ALLER units. 
IPE@ inc: 

401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (812) 7388-1200 

GOSS COMMUNITY, 3 units with 


folder. 15 hp, 1965-66 model. One unit 
bas sidelay. $39,000. NEWS KING 
add-on unit. Brand new with roll 
stand, $14,500. NEWS KING (2) add- 
on units. Stacked with stacked roll 
stands. Brand new, $29,000. NEWS 
KING folder, used. Excellent condi- 
tion. 15hp, hoist, all controls, $7,500. 
N. J. Babb, Box 1777, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 29301. (803) 585-3678. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


Hoe Color Convertible 


6 units, 3 Super imposed Color 
Plate Cylinders, 2234” cutoff, 
double balloon formers, skip 
slitters, reels, tensions, pasters, 
speed 50,000 per hour, manu- 
factured 1952-64. 


Goss Headliner Mark | 


7 units, 2 Color Cylinders, 233%” 
cutoff. 


Goss Urbanite 
5 units, 1 heavy duty folder, 1 


standard folder with 14 page at- 


tachment, 5 sets standard roll 
arms, 3 sets reels, tensions and 
pasters, 


Color Deck 


and balloon former for 2234” 
cutoff for press with 91” frames. 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071 
(201) 438-3744 


2-UNIT AFT-WEB press, 22%4 x 35! 
including rollstand, 14 folder, com- 
pressor and hoist. Price $23,500. Ph: 
(503) 282-8211. 


5-UNIT HOE 
WITH SATELLITE UNIT 


Hoe Automatic Pasters. Cutoff 22 3/4 
in. Double Folder, conveyor. Operated 
to Sept. 1. Will sell all or any part of 
press: Satellite Unit, black units, dou- 
ble folder, Hoe automatic reels, pasters, 
conveyor, rollers, anglebars, upper for- 
mer, spare parts. 


10 COMETS 


““600"’ Series, electric pots, tape units, 
Shaffstall detectors. Starting prices 
$1500. Models 35-36 Linos, Intertypes, 
Models F-4, F-4-4, G-4-2. Many other 
items at bargain prices. Phone or write 
for brochure. 


CLAREMONT PRESS, 506 Arballo 
Dr., San Francisco, Calif, 94132. (415) 
587-2866 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 
running, new 1964. E. H. Richey Co., 
1417 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. (218) 748-5954. 


WANTED TO BUY 


_ COMPUGRAPHIC 7200 
in good working condition. 
Phone (212) 673-3390. 


ONE CHESHIRE BASE wanted, Model 
#528. Call collect: (201) 469-0400, 
Tony Mastricoro or Bob Murphy. 


USED PAPER ROLL HANDLER 
IN GOOD CONDITION. 
BOX 1570, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


USED ADDRESSOGRAPH top drawer 
1800 for CB plates. Contact Ken Herb, 
P.O. Box 567, Green Valley, Ariz, 
85614. (602) 625-4205. 


GOSS MARK I Headliner, 4 or more 
units. 22%4-inch cutoff. Color deck, 
automatic pasters. Balloon formers. 
CLAREMONT PRESS 
506 Arballo Dr. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94132 


NEW JERSEY PRINTER requires ad- 
ditional newsprint. White 32 pound— 
sizes 15”, 30’, 45” or 60” widths. Can 
use 400 tons. Reply to Box 808, East 
Norwich, N.Y. 11732 or call Roy Lach, 
(516) 433-1720, 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
ADVERTISING DISPATCH 


DISPATCH PROBLEMS? HANsystem 
has been solving them for years. 3444 
Country Club Dr.. Medina, OH. 44256. 


BOY CREWS 


@ @ BOY CREWS @ ®@ 


Established reputation — Well ex- 
perienced with Midwest and East- 
ern newspapers. Our crew man- 


agers are furnished station wag- 


ons, base salary, bonus, weekly 
expenses and many other ben- 
efits, Let us help you get the job 
done. 


Box 1505, Editor & Publisher 


CIRCULATION CONSULTANTS 


INDEPENDENT circulation pro desires 
short term contracts. Straight salary. 
No commissions. No gimmicks. Just 
solid circulation. Box 1646, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


IS YOUR MAN 
LISTED HERE? 


Below are a few samples of media exec- 
utives in our confidential file, ready to 
move up to higher position or larger 
firm with advancement opportunity. All 
successful, well-adjusted, proven rec- 
ords. They could not contact you di- 
rectly but can go through our ethical, 
confidential] middleman services. (Ap- 
proximate salary range needed in pa- 
renthesis.) 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR, 
major metro. Young, real  stem- 
winder. ($30,000) 


PRODUCTION DIRECTOR major na- 
tional publication, experienced in data 
processing. ($30,000) 


PUBLISHER with small group. Really 
successful hired manager with no 
ownership interest. Early 30’s. ($45,- 
000) 


CORPORATE PR DIRECTOR of For- 
tune 100 major company. Early 30’s. 
($25,000) 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR metro 
aay staff of 25. Under 30. ($20,- 
000). 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
50,000 circulation daily above 200 em- 
ployees. Strong sales, production 
background. Under 40. ($28,000), 


CIRCULATOR, metro daily, proven 
growth record even with price in- 
creases. ($23,000) 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, major re- 
tail organization, handling low 6-fig- 
ure budget. Highly imaginative. 
Strong background in newspapers, 
wants to return. ($24,000) 


MANAGING EDITOR, 33,000 daily staff 
of 25. Early 30’s. Community minded. 
($25,000) 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, mid-size 
daily with growth record. Under 40. 
(Wants incentive plan with opportun- 
ity to beat $25,000) 


MANY MORE top flight, all ages, $15,- 
000 to $85,000, from all sections of U.S. 


Contact Leland Gourley, GOURLEY 
ASSOCIATES, Suite 200, Capito] Ex- 
ecutive Bldg., Box 53494, Oklahoma 


City, Okla, 73105. 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 


FROM THE FRONT OFFICE... .| 


PUBLISHER — Newspaper group 
looking for progressive, knowledge- 
able newspaper man who has a good 
record of stability and leadership to 
fill top spot in a 10M circulation 
Midwest daily newspaper. This po- 
sition will command a high salary 
and presumes an outstanding per- 
son, Box XXX, Editor & Publisher. 


42 applicants after just 1 run. 


TO THE PRODUCTION DEPT... . 


PRODUCTION MANAGER for 
quality conscious daily newspaper in 
100-200,000 circulation market. Area 
6. Chance for person on way up. 
Need for exposure to new technol- 
ogy. Confidential. Resume to Box 
XXX, Editor & Publisher. 


33 applicants after 3 runs. 


AND ALL POINTS 
IN BETWEEN! 


AD MANAGER for 
Area 8 daily. .... 


progressive 


33 applicants after 3 runs. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR for me- 
dium sized daily and Sunday in 
LONE2a i etee te 


36 applicants after 3 runs. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
KNOW HOW TO GET THE 
JOB DONE! 


Help 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM TEACHER with in- 
vestigative reporting background plus 
interest in behavioral sciences. MA and 
media experience. January 1974. Write: 


Head, Dept. of Journalism, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kans. 
66506. 


OUR ENROLLMENT ZOOMED, so we 
need 2 reporting and/or copy editing 
teachers. Must have 5-to-10 years solid 
newspaper news experience. Teach part 
time, also take nearly full graduate 
course (any field). Start January 7. 
$500-1000 monthly. Gordon Sabine, Di- 
rector, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA is looking for an_ exceptional 
photojournalism teacher. MA and sig- 
nificant teaching and/or media experi- 
ence a must. Innovative spirit to work 
with students and staff on_ unusual 
photo experiences essential. Opportun- 
ity to develop new courses. Salary 
open; Fall, 
Affirmative Action employer. Send_re- 
sume to Dr, Henry T. Price, News-Edi- 
torial Chairman, College of Journalism, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S.C. 29208. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER 
The Miami Herald has a position open 


1974. Equal opportunity— — 


for an Assistant Credit Manager, Can- — 


didate should have newspaper or related 
Credit background with solid skills in 
all phases of Credit and Collection Man- 
agement. 


Send resume with salary requirements 


to: 
Lew Sacks 
Employment Manager 
The Miami Herald 
1 Herald Plaza 
Miami, Florida 33101 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 1978 
a 


HELP WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


XONTROLLER-CPA/MBA with super- 
isory knowledge of EDP. Must have 
otential as a publisher within progres- 
ive group. Excellent benefits. Located 
n Zone 2, 40-50,000 daily and Sunday. 
ubmit full details including earnings 
istory to Box 1617, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR GROWING 
NEWSPAPER GROUP 


We need a top-notch general man- 
ager of all our newspapers who can 
grow with them and participate in a 
well-financed acquisition program. 
The person we want must be thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of newspaper 
work—advertising, editorial, circula- 
tion, personnel, production and cost 
control. 

You must be able to give directions in 
a manner that gets results, but at the 
same time not be abrasive since we 
have good people working for us. 
You must be profit-minded, but we 
know that to increase earnings, we 
must also have newspapers that serv- 
ice their areas well. 

Send resume and career objectives, 
which will be held in confidence, to: 


Box 1616, 
Editor & Publisher 


tDITOR/BUSINESS MANAGER com- 
yination, Hailey, Idaho, 3200 circula- 
jon county seat weekly 12 miles from 
jun Valley. Livestock-resort oriented 
sconomy. Must be thoroughly experi- 
nced in all phases of weekly offset 
speration. Central plant offset printing. 
Ne have 4 county seat weeklies in 
jouthern Idaho. Good opportunity for 
_ggressive person. Salary and commis- 
ion on increases. Hospitalization, life 
asurance, pension plan paid by com- 


any. Send full resume to Gordon 
tlasmann, Northside News, Jerome, 
daho 83338. 


CONTROLLER 


\ major Florida newspaper is seeking 
n aggressive person in the financial 
eld as Controller, who has extensive 
xperience in budgeting, cost control 
nd forecasting, You will be responsible 
or accounting functions that include 
‘nancial reporting, billing and accounts 
2ceivable. You should have the technical 
apacity through training and experi- 
nce to handle a medium sized com- 
vany’s daily financial operations. Those 
nterested should include in a resume 
xperience and educational background, 
versonal data and salary requirements. 
teply to Box 1533, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ONE 5. morning-evening Sunday 
rowing newspaper needs a City Cir- 
ulation Manager. Should have ex- 
erience with street sales, trucking and 
nion labor. Excellent opportunity with 
etirement, accident-health and life in- 
urance. Car furnished. Salary open. 
end detailed resume to Box 1540, 
iditor & Publisher. 


JSIRCULATION MANAGER for 9,500 
-day evening newspaper. Take charge 
f distribution. Excellent opportunity to 
aove up to No. 1 post and earn excel- 
ent salary. Assistant furnished. Car 
Howance, bonus arrangement. Grow 
7ith us as we move to new plant in 


974. Contact D. J. Bullock, Sturgis 
ournal, Sturgis, Mich. 49091. Ph: 
616) 651-5407. 

.GGRESSIVE SALES and = service 


ake-charge person for home delivery 
one manager on 6-day morning. Field 
perator experience essential. Your fu- 
are is excellent if you can produce. 
end complete resume of what you 
ave done and salary requirements to 
‘ox 1523, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


IF YOU ARE ON THE WAY UP... 
If you are a district manager and 
ready to move up to a 25,000 circula- 
tion daily in Zone 5, let’s talk things 
over. We have a lot going for us and 
for you—good fringes, good living, 
zed people. Box 1536, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 


One of the Midwest’s most progressive 
newspapers is searching for an assist- 
ant circulation manager. Our circula- 
tion is under 40,000 and we offer a 
superb package of fringe benefits. Let 
us hear from you in confidence. Box 
1532. Editor & Publisher. 


WE ARE LOOKING for an experienced 
and enthusiastic circulation director for 
a suburban weekly group of newspa- 
pers located in Area 2. If interested 
please send resume to Box 1579, Editor 
& Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


IF YOU HAVE a good background in 
advertising and want to be your own 
boss, our organization is ready to 
branch out and needs good people who 
want to make top dollar. You can be- 
come publisher plus %, Investment of 
$5000 required. Call Mr. Hunter, (312) 
471-2734, 


WANTED: MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
for Midwest newspaper group to replace 
25 year old who joined us right out of 
college and has moved to Advertising 
Director position with one of our 
papers. If you are willing to work hard 
and learn, we have the program to 
move you into management at a young 
age. Degree is necessary. Masters 
degree and/or some sales experience 
helpful. Starting salary $15,000 to 
$18,000. Send resume to Box 1596, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE offset weekly. Ad 
manager needed by aggressive and 
growing weekly. Live and work in 
pleasant and clean New Hampshire. 
Want man or woman with display ad 
experience and flair for promotion. Ex- 
cellent starting salary, attractive work- 
ing conditions, fringe benefits. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement with growing 
communications company. Tell us about 


yourself. Write Box 1611, Editor & 

Publisher. 

DISPLAY SALESPERSON 
Sacramento, California 


The Sacramento Bee has immedi- 
ate opening for experienced dis- 
play advertising salesperson. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience 
—to $314.71 per week. Must have 
layout ability, Permanent, full-time 
position offers excellent opportun- 
ity and employe benefits. Apply in 
person or send resume to: 
Personnel Department 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 
21st & Q 
Sacramento, California 95816 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SHARP, AGGRESSIVE shirt-sleeve ad 
salesman. Will listen to new J-School 
grads. Can learn all departments. Grow- 
ing Zone 8 weekly, beautiful area. Must 
include resume, references, salary re- 
quirements in first letter. Box 1589, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BEAUTIFUL AREA on the salt water, 
northern Area 9, needs aggressive, pro- 
motional minded classified and display 
sales representatives for daily and 
weekly newspapers and related publica- 
tions. Box 1576, Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL AD SALES IN ALASKA for 
modern 6-day offset paper. Beginning 
base pay $7,200 plus 5% commission. 
Write to Bill Elberson, Daily News, 
Box 79, Ketchikan, Alaska 99901. 


AD DIRECTOR with ability to lead and 
stimulate staff as well as retail business 
community. Experience in management 
desired but will consider outstanding 
adman. Immediate opening. Send re- 
sume in confidence to John H. Fornof, 
President, Times-Press Publishing, 
Streator, Ill. 61364. 
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HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
wanted by long established and respect- 
able weekly newspaper in New York 
City. Willing to make many calls sell- 
ing directly to small firms located here. 
Excellent opportunity for right per- 
son. Energetic, cooperative. $200 per 
week salary to start. Box 1637, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS WRITHR-EDITOR for fast 
growing 9,000 PM. Must be resourceful, 
imaginative and experienced. Excellent 
salary, free rein. Zone 2. Box 1539, 
Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU ARE CAPABLE and have a 
desire to edit and manage a good 
weekly newspaper in booming Tennessee 
town, call (615) 526-7161 and ask for 
Mrs. Osia Williams. 


LIVE-WIRE reporter sought for 15,000 
afternoon daily on Florida’s exploding 
East Coast. Need not be long on experi- 
ence but must be eager. Send qualifica- 
tions and salary requirements to Bob 
Enns, Executive Editor, The News Tri- 
bune, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 33450. 


EDITOR for 6-day medium small daily. 
Complete responsibility for editorial 
and news. Good staff available. Pleasant 
community, Zone 2. Write giving salary 
requirements to Box 1550, Editor & 
Publisher. 
CITY EDITOR wanted for 27,000 cir- 
culation PM daily in Zone 5. Appli- 
ecants should be knowledgeable, mature 
and experienced with a flair for layout 
and for finding the human side of a 
story. Salary negotiable depending 
upon ability. Send resume, clips, layout 
samples, references to Box 1567, Editor 
& Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR 


Prize-winning women’s department of 
medium sized Zone 4 offset daily needs 
a desk person sharp on heads and lay- 
out and heavy on imagination and in- 


itiative. Fine town, young staff and 
good future. Box 1594, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND NEWSPERSON _ for 
growing semi-weekly in central New 
Mexico. Write details, references to 
Box 25, Belen, N.M. 87002. 


MANAGING EDITOR for Zone 9 daily 
newspaper. Want person with proven 
management ability to supervise and 
direct all Editorial departments. Send 
written resume with complete details 
of education, experience and minimum 
salary requirements to Box 1569, Editor 
& Publiser. All applications will be 
held confidential. 
THE SAN JUAN STAR wants an ex- 
Must be bilingual 
in Spanish-English. Excellent salary, 
benefits. Write: 
Managing Editor 
The San Juan STAR 
G.P.O. Box 4187 
San Juan, P.R. 00936 


SPORTS EDITOR for prize-winning 
small daily near dynamic Southern city 
with big league and college sports. 
Major assignment, to cover sports of 
several high schools, direct growing 
staff. Box 1562, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL WRITER for California 
suburban daily. Must have editorial 
writing experience. Please send com- 
plete resume of background, including 
education and work experience with 
examples of editorials actually pub- 
lished to Box 1571, Editor & Publisher. 
All replies will be treated confidentially. 
Excellent salary and employee benefits. 


WE'VE GOT AN IDEA about news 
coverage — local, in-depth, different 
and in a wider area. To make it a 
reality, we need to expand our staff 
and staff management. We're looking 
first for 2 top-notch managers with 
solid experience. Call one a city ed- 
itor, the other a managing editor. 
That'll do until we talk. We're a 
medium sized Southeast daily looking 
towards a new staff of 20 profes- 
sionals. Send full resume to Box 1301. 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR with experience, energy and 
imagination to take over changing 
women’s pages of 6-day AM in the 
capital of the State of Maine. Write, 
with resume and clips, to Raymond 
Siegler, Managing Editor, The Daily 
rr oN Journal, Augusta, Maine 
04330. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Large metro- 
politan alternative weekly with 90,000 
circulation seeks tough, experienced, 
imaginative person with very high 
standards as managing editor. Salary, 
bonuses and stock. Box 1575, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE EDITOR to keep on top 
of fast growing mass retailing field. 


Travel, interview, take photos of top 
men for magazine features. Send re- 
sume, salary requirements to: Cathy 


Lynn, Mass Retailing Merchandiser, 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER 
SOUTH FLORIDA AM 


At least 3 years experience. Excellent 
working conditions and company bene- 
fits. Resume and salary requirements to 
City Editor, Sun-Sentinel, P.O. Box 
131, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33302. 


TOP-NOTCH MANAGING EDITOR to 
put spark into medium size Zone 2 AM. 
Challenging position for aggressive 
shirt-sleeve journalist who can churn 
out local copy and direct staff of 5. 
Box 1624, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER for pro- 
gressive paper in booming area. Mr. 
Stine, Daily News-Chief, Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla. 38880, PH: (813) 293-2191. 


COPY EDITOR—Chance for copy edi- 
tor to join 26,000 daily in Zone 5 which 
has converted to OCR-VDT operation. 
40-hour week, Chance for advancement. 
Send resume and layout samples to Box 
1623, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR needed for fast grow- 
ing small 5-day offset daily. Don’t want 
clock puncher. Must handle all news 
areas. Contact Don Kirkpatrick, Pub- 
eee Daily Democrat, Lamar, Mo. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
COLUMNIST 


We are looking for an _ experienced 
newsman to be the new entertainment 
writer for our group of newspapers. In 
addition to writing skills, the job re- 
quires reviews of movies and plays, 
knowledge of the spectrum of live en- 
tertainment, the appetite of an epicure 
and the news sense of a journeyman re- 
porter. 


We are a Pulitzer Prize winning weekly 
newspaper group with an established 
record in entertainment, music and the 
arts. Omaha is the right-sized, stable, 
environmentally sound city with a sur- 
prising amount of culture and enter- 
tainment. 


If you are looking for the opportunity 
to express yourself in this field, and 
have the credentials, please send your 
resume to Stanford Lipsey, Publisher, 
Sun Newspapers, 4808 S. 25th St., 
Ohama, Neb. 68107. 


DESKMAN for Midwest 50,000 daily. 
Seek pro with at least 1 year experi- 
ence on copy desk. Career opportunity 
for right person. Excellent salary and 
fringe benefits. Send resume, date avail- 
able to Box 1622, Editor & Publisher. 


WE NEED bright, aggressive reporters 
with 2 to 5 years experience for a med- 
ium sized daily in a Midwestern uni- 
weraity city. Box 1627, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


LOAD LIGHTENER WANTED to take 
heavy burden off editor’s shoulders. 
Copy editing capabilities most impor- 
tant but should have ability to take 
photos, cover stories when necessary. 
Multi-faceted weekly organization is ex- 
panding fast; much future potential. 
Minimum 2 years experience. Enclose 
resume, current salary with first letter. 
Zone 2. Box 1683, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER to run success- 
ful monthly trade magazine for retiring 
owner. Top salary plus equity, Box 
1620, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR for public em- 
ployee weekly, to do everything includ- 
ing limited travel in New York State. 
State low 5-figure salary requirements. 
Box 1615, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR 
WANTED 


| The person we have in 

| mind must know what 
interests hunters, fisher- 
men, archers, skeet 

f shooters. In a word, out- 

| doorsmen. Must be 

i business oriented as well 
as bookish. Equipped to 

| function aS an important 

| member of a management 
team. Must be able to 
project beyond own tastes 
to the tastes of the public 
at large. The closer this 
person’s talents approach 

f our needs and the more 
experienced, the larger 
the compensation. A not- 
to-be missed opportunity 
for the right applicant 
with a small, but highly 
respected publishing 
house. 


Write Box 1650, 
Editor & Publisher 


HUSBAND AND WIFE TEAM. All 
around reporter-photographer to handle 
small but lively news bureau in town 
of 2500 for 5-day daily 25 miles away. 
Wife to run office supply operation in 
same building. Modern apartment avail- 
able at reasonable rent. A good pack- 
age deal in the Rockies. Call George 
Ledermann, (803) 539-6691 days, or 


EDITOR 


on staff of successful merchandising 
magazine in Chicago area. Must have 3 
years experience in copy editing, inter- 
viewing, feature writing. Photo skills 
essential. Some travel involved. Send 
resume, samples, present salary to Box 
1636, Editor & Publisher. 

POLICE REPORTER-INVESTIGATOR 
for aggressive 37,000 daily, 3-time win- 
ner of state Public Service Award. 
Send samples, resume, present salary 
to W. N. Roesgen, Editor, Kingsport 
(Tenn.) Times-News. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. All 
types. Write Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 2717 North 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 17110. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER / TECHNICIAN 
wanted for a 27,000 PM daily. Work 
will be divided between color separating 
and photography. Should have experi- 
ence. Must be hard working, Send re- 
sume, samples to: Gary Fields, San- 
dusky Register, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. 
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HELP WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN LETTERPRESSMAN, 
rotary web letterpress. Persons inter- 
ested in moving to Lakeland, Florida, 
please apply by resume: Ledger, 401 S. 
Missouri Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 33801, or 
phone (813) 688-6011, ask for Press- 
room Superintendent, 


PRESS FOREMAN for small Zone 3 
afternoon daily. Reply in confidence 
stating full qualifications and informa- 
tion including money desired. Box 1593, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL PRESSROOM FOREMAN. 
We are looking for a person to super- 
vise our morning-evening-Sunday press- 
room operation, daily combined 58,000, 
Sunday 63,000. Letterflex with Goss 
Headliner 6 units and halfdeck. Chal- 
lenging job with opportunity for further 
advancement. Please send experience 
and references to Ogden Nutting, Gen- 
eral Manager, Ogden Newspapers, 1500 
Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 


PRESSMAN, Web offset experience. 
Must have references. News-Sun, Sun 
City, Arizona, near Phoenix, (602) 977- 
8351. 


WEB PRESSMAN—Live and work in 
the greatest climate in the world and 
enjoy working on a brand new 6 unit 
Urbanite (to be installed in October). 
New building currently under construc- 
tion. Combination weekly newspaper 
group and commercial plant. Open shop. 
Send complete resume to Brad Kelleran, 
Community Publications Inc., 148 He- 
kili St., Kailau, Hawaii 96734. 


PRODUCTION 
WEB OFFSET production 


manager 


| needed by Midwest newspaper and job 


plant, $14,000 to start. Bonuses up to 
$6,000 first year with efficient operation. 
Great potential. Best fringes. Please 
give details on what you know and can 
do. Box 1592, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Northern California 


McClatchy Newspapers, a multi- 
plant group of newspapers with 
headquarters located in  Sacra- 
mento, California, has challenging 
position at corporate level for ex- 
perienced Industrial Engineer... 
preferably someone with strong 
new process and plant design ex- 
perience. Good salary plus liberal 
vacation, medical and_ retirement 
benefits. All replies held in strict 
confidence. 


Send detailed resume including 
availability for interview to: 


Personnel Department 
McClatchy Newspapers 
21st and Q Streets 
Sacramento, California 95813 


(An Equal Opportunity Employer) 


GENERAL COMPOSING ROOM FORE- 
MAN—Two shift operation averaging 
200 pages per week. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania daily now going cold type. Op- 
portunity to become Production Man- 
ager. Salary mid-teens, top benefits. 
Box 1610, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM 

Offset daily, Zone 2, ITU seeks progres- 
sive Composing Room Foreman. If you 
are presently No. 2 or 3 person, and de- 
sire to be No. 1, have experience in cold 
type, you could be our candidate. For- 


ward resume, salary requirements to 
Box 1572, Editor & Publisher. 


TYPESETTER SUPERVISOR for di- 
versified job Phototypesetting depart- 
ment. Familiar with markup, specing 
type, layout. Schedule and coordinate 
typesetting and paste-up. State full de- 
tails, salary. Replies confidential. Zone 
2. Box 1566, Editor & Publisher. 
PLANT ENGINEER, experienced, with 
degree in Mechanical or Electrical En- 
gineering or equivalent experience. 
Some experience in Air Conditioning 
highly desirable. Midwest location with 
combined circulation of 250,000. Write 
giving education, experience and_sal- 
ary requirements to Box 1484, Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


OUTSTANDING 
GROWTH 
OPPORTUNITY 


Production staff position working on 
operational and _ project type assign- 
ments in all areas of production. 


Position reports directly to the Produc- 
tion Manager and is available due to 
a promotion. 


Required is a thorough knowledge 
of newspaper production processes and 
methods, experience in new production 
processes and excellent communication 
skills. A degree preferred. This position 
offers outstanding opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Area 5. 


Send resume and salary history in com- 
plete confidence to Box 1590, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


NORTHWEST DAILY AND 
BIG COMMERCIAL PLANT 


First of all—yes, we’ll pay a very 
top salary. And we’ll give you the 
freedom and support to do your 
own thing. In return we ask that 
you have the background, the man- 
agement skills and the drive to 
make this one of the most efficient 
quality operations in the nation. 


This is the production manager’s 
job at The Vancouver (Wash.) 
Columbian. We are a 36,000 daily 
with a projected growth rate of 
about 7 percent per year. And one 
of the largest circular printing 
plants on the West Coast. Our 6- 
unit Goss Metro press runs three 
shifts, seven days a week. 


Our mechanical departments are 
union. It’s a good union situation. 
We treat them right with good 
pay, good conditions, good equip- 
ment—and concern and_ respect. 
They treat us right with good at- 
titude, quality work, high produc- 
tivity—and they’ll go the extra mile 
when necessary. No press manning 
or other union restrictions. We need 
a person who can keep all this go- 
ing—and make it one notch better. 


Great paper! State editorial and 
photo award winner. 80 percent cir- 
culation coverage. Relatively young 
management team with progressive 
management philosophy. Every de- 
partment manager is_ excellent. 
Great bunch to work with. Excep- 
tionally attractive plant. 


Great town! Attractive city of 45,- 
000 just 10 minutes from Portland, 
Oregon. Fastest growing city in 
Washington, but not yet spoiled by 
trafic and urban sprawl. On the 
Columbia river and Just 90 minutes 
from ocean beaches or Mt. Hood 
skiing, 60 minutes from the best 
fishing and camping in the North- 
west. 


Commercial volume is running at 
about $38,000,000 annually. This, 
along with our goal for top quality 
and efficiency on both the daily and 
commercial operation is why we 
need an exceptionally strong pro- 
duction manager. 


The ideal profile is a person with 
an education in industrial engineer- 
ing who has had at least four years 
newspaper production experience in 
a responsible position in an offset 
newspaper plant, and who has a 
good knowledge of both newspaper 
composing and press work. That’s a 
tough combination to find, And if it 
can’t be found we'll settle for a lit- 
tle bit less. 


Even if you’re really happy in your 
present job—I’ll bet you'll be hap- 
pier here. You’ll probably make 
more money too. Write Don Camp- 
bell, The Columbian, Vancouver, 
Washington 98660, and tell me 
about yourself in a letter and a 
resume. Replies absolutely confi- 
dential. 
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HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


AD MARK-UP_ SITUATION, 


nent situation in excellent livability 


area. Good salary and fringe benefits. 4 
Send complete resume and background 


references to Personnel Dept., Union- 
Bulletin, P.O. Box 13858, Walla Walla. 
Wash. 99362. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 


Johnson Outboards, the world’s 
leading manufacturer of outboard 
engines has a challenging entry 
level position available for a quali- 
fied individual. 

Responsibilities include duties in 
Advertising, Sales Promotion and 
Public Relations to include prep- 
aration of dealer publications, news 
releases, advertising copy and movie 
and film scripts; supervise the 
preparation of displays for boat 
shows and as required, perform spe- 
cia] editorial projects. 


Qualifications preferred, include a 
BS Degree in Communications, pos- 
sess imagination, creativeness and 
be able to work with a minimum of 
supervision. 
Excellent salary, plus liberal bene- 
fits including life insurance, hos- 
pitalization and pension plans. In- 
terested applicants should send con- 
fidential resume including salary re- 
quirements to: 

Richard O. Hughes 

Johnson Outboards 

200 Sea Horse Drive 

Waukegan, Illinois 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Positions 
Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES EXECUTIVE seeks new asso- 
ciation where his capabilities can be ap- 
plied to problems similar to those solved 
while serving large and smal] dailies in 
a wide range of ever increasing re- 
sponsibilities. Box 1639, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


MALE SECRETARY/Man Friday with 
journalistic background (college major; 


offset 
daily using Photon equipment. Perma-— 


3 years reporting experience). 4 years © 


floating with one of the world’s largest 
office temporary agencies. Currently liv- 
ing in New York City but will relocate. 
Experienced with dictaphone and tele- 
type. Hours, salary open. Excellent ref- 
erences. Will answer (and keep confi- 
dential) all replies. Box 1644, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER. Presently has 
top responsibility for mid-size daily. 
Mature, dependable, profit and quality 
conscious. Experienced all phases. 
Heavy in labor, editorial, advertising 
and administration. Reference from 
present employer. Prefer Zone 1, Box 
1630, Editor & Publisher. 
GENERAL MANAGER/AD _DIREC- 
TOR. At 31, experience includes man- 
agement of 19M daily, ad agency, 
newspaper ad sales and teaching uni- 
versity course in advertising design and 


sales. Box 915, Editor & Publisher. 
CIRCULATION 
EXPERIENCED CIRCULATOR - all 


phases desires to relocate upper Mid- 
west. Will sacrifice. Box 1645, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR, 28, with 
7 years experience in all phases of 
circulation including ABC, VAC, paid, 
mail, newsstand, carrier and volunteer 
pay on daily, weekly and_ bi-weekly 
papers. Strong on promotion and sales. 
Prefer Zones 2, 8, 4. Box 1653, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


‘RCULATION DIRECTOR with 18 
‘ars experience in all phases of circu- 
tion and promotion on dailies and 
2eklies. Looking for challenge! Zones 
2, 3 preferred. Box 1580, Editor & 
ablisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ECRUITMENT ADVERTISING spe- 
alist, knowledgeable in all phases of 
2wspaper and magazine classified and 
assified display advertising. 3 years 
ajor newspaper experience and 5 
vars ad agency experience. Box 1578, 
jitor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ALESMAN—Out of New York City 
it race over 15 years. Advertising, all 
pes of creative promotions, competi- 
ve experience. Box 1604, Editor & 
ublisher. 


'ORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
lily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, 
6, 8. Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EASONED, responsible newsman 
seks job on PICTURE DESK or city 
esk. Experienced in photo editing, 
aptioning, layout, copyreading, re- 
rite, reporting and photography. 20 
ears plus on 8 dailies. Box 1538, 
ditor & Publisher. 


OUNG J-GRAD with professional ex- 
erience seeks slot with daily or week- 
. Background includes general report- 
.g, feature writing, copy editing, lay- 
at, makeup on local weekly. Now in 


ast, willing to go anywhere for right | 


»ot. Box 1597, Editor & Publisher. 


<perience, seeks writing or editing 
osition all zones. Experienced in city 
all, police, state news coverage; also 
ampus reporting at Wisconsin. Pres- 
itly employed AP. Almost PhD (hu- 
vanities), academic honors. Extensive 
zademic editing (politics and litera- 
ire); minors in journalism and _his- 
ory. Box 1551, Editor & Publisher. 
EPORTER, 32, enjoys’ breathing, 
‘eks job where cigarette smoke doesn’t 
ollute newsroom air. Hard news, fea- 
ire, investigative, layout, editing ex- 
2rience. Box 1591, Editor & Publisher. 


UNE JOURNALISM GRAD, 2 years 
rofessional experience, looking for be- 
inning but challenging position on 
irge or medium size daily. Experience 
1 sports and news writing, desk work, 
yout, columns, features and editorials. 
ast, accurate. Any Zone. Box 1525, 
ditor & Publisher. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


esearcher, U.S.-born, with French, 
erman, Russian, Spanish. 10 years 
urope. Travel and business writing 


‘edits. Martin Sokolinsky, 76 DeHaven 
r., Yonkers, N.Y. (914) 875-0057. 


PORTSWRITER — Recent J-School 


Southern U.S. but 
Write Box 


‘ge daily. Prefer 
ill relocate~ anywhere. 
492, Editor & Publisher. 


471 NOTRE DAME GRAD, with 3 
ears of rewarding experience on cam- 
4s daily, is suffering from an unful- 
‘Iled addiction to newspaper work. I 
ill go anywhere, do everything. Try 
ie! Box 1574, Editor & Publisher. 


‘DITORIAL OR _ PUBLICITY—Writ- 
1g experience. '72 grad seeks position 
-n magazine, newspaper or in book 
cublishing New York metropolitan 
rea. Box 1564, Editor & Publisher. 
PORTS WRITER — Young, with 3 
ears experience covering college and 
rep sports, column writing, desk work, 
‘ome layout. J-Schoo] grad seeking job 
a the Midwest or South, preferably in 
-rea with college or pro sports. Clips 
‘nd resume on request. Box 1603, 
iditor & Publisher. 


NERGETIC REPORTER, 32, editing | 


raduate. Sports editor of major col- | 


ositions Wanted... 
ERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYED REPORTER with BA and 
4 years work on al] beats wants grow- 
ing room. PM daily any Zone. Write 
Box 1595, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER with 10 years experience— 
6 on major East Coast daily—seeks edi- 
torship on smal] daily or weekly. Con- 
sider any Zone. C. M. White, 12 Roe 
Lane, Arnold, Md. 21012. Phone (301) 
757-0184 after 4:30 PM. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE GRAD, mag- 
azine editor, news reporter, Mensa, 21, 
Oklahoman, bemused, looking for in- 
volved, involving work. Call (405) 
843-0202 or write Box 1529, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, 24, on 
Virginia weekly seeks entertainment- 
feature writing position on large-sub- 
scription daily. Conscientious, indefati- 
gable worker with top references and 
invaluable experience as film critic on 
Hollywood trade paper. MA in Journal- 
ism and extensive background as celeb- 
rity interviewer and drama-nightclub- 
TV reviewer. Will relocate anywhere 
for salary commensure with skills. Box 
1582, Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER, 
writer, BA Photojournalism, MS Mass 
Communications. 544 S. 7th #8, San 
Jose, Calif. 95112. 


REPORTER—12 years experience, all 
beats. Can handle desk, Photo oriented. 
Married. Available for small daily, 
weekly. Box 1493, Editor & Publisher. 
CREATIVE ’73 Notre Dame University 
English grad seeks challenging work in 
Journalism. Ambitious, hard-working. 
Any Zone. Resume and writing sam- 
ples on request. Box 1608, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING EDITOR of weekly 
seeks challenging job with daily. Edu- 
cation, features specialty. Box 1581, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED 5 year California 
metro reporter with good credentials 
desires a better job on West Coast. 
Box 1546, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS REPORTER — Young, hard- 
working, industrious and imaginative. 
Much college journalistic experience, in- 
cluding news, production and drama 
criticism. Anxious for professional ex- 
perience and eager to learn. Will go 
anywhere. Resume and top references 
available. Box 1606, Editor & Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE, international, local back- 
ground. News, sports, amusements, fea- 
tures, Sunday magazines. Weekly 
through metro experience. Box 1647, 


| Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER OR COPY DESK 
man, 26, 5 years experience, BA de- 
gree. Have covered many sports and 
written column for highly-regarded or- 
ganization. Excellent references. Re- 
sume and clips available. Any Zone. 
Box 1652, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN, 2 years experience on 
East Coast metro daily in city govern- 
ment reporting, general assignments, 
women’s news and features. Small to 
medium daily in Zones 5, 7, 1 or 2. 
Box 1638, Editor & Publisher. 
HARVARD COLLEGE GRAD, news 
and features writer, seeks 1st profes- 
sional reporting spot. Curious, aggres- 
sive, motivated enough to work any 
Zone for low pay. Resume, clips upon 
request. Box 1631, Editor & Publisher. 
WRITER, 24, wants to start in news- 
paper reporting. '71 BA Political Sci- 
ence, experience in PR and publicity. 
Hard worker, willing to learn, Any 
Zone. Box 1648, Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTER, small 
daily, seeks same on magazine or news- 
paper in or around New York City, 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Buffalo. 
23, ABJ, 1 year experience in crime and 
court reporting. Available January 1, 
’74, Box 2427 University Sta., Athens, 
Ga. 30602. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUT OF NEWSPRINT? I’m out of 
money. Destitute wire service veteran 
with wife and 2 cats willing to listen 
to any reasonable offer, desk or beat. 
Am almost ready to eat my extensive 
collection of news, feature and photo 
tearsheets. Legislature? Forest fires? 
Riots? Military? You name it I’ve done 
it. Well? Box 1634, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL POSITION on a magazine 
or newspaper sought by 33-year-old 
male with 6 years experience in maga- 
zine editing, layout, pasteup, photogra- 
phy; and 5 years newspaper reporting 
and copy editing. Seeking challenging 
position in Zones 3, 5 or 6, Call (901) 
767-7385. 


years experience in all sports. Good 
with camera. Familiar with all phases 
of newspaper work: hot metal or offset, 
darkroom, composing. Se_k permanent 
position. Available immediately. Any 
Zone. Box 1625, Editor & Publisher. 


DILIGENT JUNE BA seeks job as wri- 
ter-reporter, preferably in Zone 1 or 2. 
Resume and references available. Box 
1626, Editor & Publisher. 


FORMER UPI reporter-deskman with 
MA in Journalism now works as copy 
editor in New York, wants reporting or 
editing job with Zone 1 newspaper. Spe- 
cial interest: sports. Available after 
Feb. 1. Box 1628, Editor & Publisher. 


IS THERE A PUBLISHER? 


—Loyal to America—who values local, 
community news readership, typograph- 
ical excellence, staff teamwork? An 
award-winning editor-writer wants to 
work for him. (406) 683-2141. 


EXPERIENCED in reporting and ur- 


ban affairs, Seek good reporting job, 
moderate to large city, anywhere in 
U.S. Masters degree. Ivy League, Big 


10 education. Box 1641, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


FEATURE WRITER with news experi- 
ence, small daily, seeks either on maga- 
zine or newspaper in or around New 
York City, D.C., Cleveland, Buffalo. 26, 
BA English, 3 years experience. 170 
Tibbetts St., Athens, Ga. 30602. Avail- 
able January 1, ’74. 


LET 


MY 4 YEARS technical editing, 
PR work for you. BS, MA. Prefer 
South. M. Moser, 762 Rosa, Metairie, 
La. 70005. Phone (504) 835-8866. 
YOUR MEN IN WASHINGTON. Ac- 
credited Capitol correspondents, 33 and 
36. Expert localized coverage of Con- 
gress, Administration, anything you 
want from D.C., including photos. Total 
20 years experience on government, pol- 
ities, Black and Indian affairs, environ- 


ment and health beats for 55M to 
600M dailies. Box 1618, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


I REVIEWED 117 MOVIES last year 
for major daily. You don’t need staffer 
for sharp, concise film reviews. I'll do 
long-distance, Interested. I’m cheap. 
Box 1543, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER at top New 
England newspaper seeks experience in 
TV and film production; also possible 
newspaper reporting. Areas 1, 2, 5, 7, 
8, 9. Box 1632, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER. Talented, 
26, 2 kids. Dedicated to making every 
picture count. 10 years in field; awards, 
references, portfolio. Looking for or- 
ganization with appreciation for good 
art, Any size, Zone. Box 1643, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COLD TYPE PRODUCTION man seeks 
new challenge. Experienced with com- 


puters, conversions and composing 
room problems. Box 1598, Editor & 
Publisher. 


STAFF ENGINEER on _ metropolitan 
newspaper wants to return to line Pro- 
duction management of small or med- 
ium sized newspaper. Experienced man- 
agement of all Production departments 
—effective cost reduction, production 
flow for on-time press starts, labor re- 
lations, new systems development and 
installation, building construction and 
maintenance. Salary requirements flex- 
ible, commensurate with area, size of 
paper and responsibilities. Will accept 
secondary position of challenging job 
leading to advancement. Box 1619, 
Editor & Publisher. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER—Composing 
Room Superintendent. Know cold type 
operation, Union Law. Prefer West 
Coast. All replies answered. Box 1601, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUBLICITY—10 years PR, 15 news; 
excellent writer; now working. Box 
1544, Editor & Publisher. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Publications, press relations pro, na- 


tionally published, seeks D.C. associ- 
ation post. Jack Cummins, 1733 N St. 


writing and editing background seeks 
challenge anywhere outside Manhattan. 
10 years experience; promotions and 
idea man; good staff organizer. Spent 1 
year touring Europe. Need independ- 
ence or to work for imaginative big- 
timer. Not limited to sports. Box 1642, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty » rover v. now 


Trouble in Latin America 


The 29th annual General Assembly of 
the Inter American Press Association will 
be held at the Sheraton-Boston Hotel, 
Boston, Oct. 15-19, as threats against the 


free and independent press of Latin 
America continue to multiply. 
The situation is not new to IAPA. 


There hasn’t been a time in its history 
when some government in some country 
was not censoring, closing or restricting 
the press in some fashion. Each case has 
been thoroughly aired and publicized by 
IAPA—strong protests to governments 
have usually followed—and in many in- 
stances salutary results have been ob- 
tained. 

There have been five Latin American 
editors or publishers who have publicly 
acknowledged that they owe their lives 
and the existence of their newspapers to 
the intercession of the IAPA with their 
governments. 

Constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
the press, which exist in most countries of 
Latin America, are breached when it suits 
the convenience of the administration in 
power whatever its stripes might be. The 
era of the generals seems to be return- 
ing. 

In Chile, the late Marxist president, 
Allende, tried to maintain a facade of a 
free press while harrassing it with 
economic controls. The new junta of mili- 
tary chiefs, under a state of siege, has 
closed down all opposition papers and is 
censoring the rest including those friendly 
to the government. The situation is not 
exactly in line with Chile’s long tradition 
of press freedom. 

When Juan Peron was overthrown in 
Argentina almost 20 years ago and news- 
papers were returned to their rightful 
owners, there was a sigh of relief that 
freedom had been restored. That country 
is now on the threshhold of a new era of 
Peronism and might well duplicate the 
first as far as the press is concerned. 

By decree the government has prohi- 
bited foreign news agencies from trans- 
mitting Argentine news within the coun- 
try. UPI’s service to 70 news organiza- 
tions, founded in the early ’30s, and AP’s 
serving 33 newspapers and radio stations 
which was founded in ’62, have both been 
closed down. President-elect Peron called 
it a “good thing.” Argentine newspapers 
have quickly formed their own agency in 
order not to be dependent upon a govern- 
ment agency. That’s probably not what 
Peron intended and the record of his last 
regime prompts newspapers there to ex- 
pect further harrassment. 

Not too long ago the government of 
Ecuador decreed that newspapers must 
publish all government communiques. 

The government of Peru has closed 
down a magazine, exiled newsmen it con- 
sidered unfriendly, and generally has 
harassed the presss. 

Brazil continues to censor and has 
denied government advertising to newspa- 
pers it does not like. 


All of these situations and others will 
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be reviewed at the [APA meeting in Bos- 
ton. It will be unusual if there are not 
some fireworks. At times pro-government 
newspapermen have squared off with op- 
position newsmen on the issue of whether 
freedom exists. Several years ago, at a 
meeting in Montevideo, Peron unsuccess- 
fully tried to pack an IAPA meeting with 
his cohorts. Later, at another meeting, a 
newsman hit another on the head with the 
weighty report of the Committee on Free- 
dom of the Press which had criticized his 
government. 

Nationalism is rampant in Latin Amer- 
ica and the entire inter-American system 
is under review. There are some who be- 
lieve the Organization of American States 
would be better off if the United States 
withdrew. Some Caribbean nations have 
recognized the Castro regime in Cuba. 
Other governments run by the military 
will never do so. 


Latin America is an area of constant 
change. One of the few things the 21 
American republics have in common is a 
strong cadre of independent newspaper- 
men who believe in freedom. Some of 
them have it. Some of them have had it 
taken away but they continue to fight for 
it in whatever way available to them. 

The IAPA, whose membership includes 
some of the “haves” as well as the “have- 
nots,” is dedicated to preserving freedom 
where it exists as well as fostering and 
restoring it where it does not. 

e 


ANPA board meets 


The board of directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association began 
a four-day meeting in London, England on 
October 1 to discuss issues affecting the 
organization’s member daily newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. 

e 


Tops 2 million mark 


The Houston Chronicle’s classified hit 
the 2,000,000th ad mark for the tenth year 
in a row on September 28. 


IAPA asks junta 
to lift press 
tabs in Chile 


The Inter American Press Association 
has urged the military government of 
Chile to restore Freedom of the Press as 
“proof to world opinion that it is sure of 
itself and of the purposes it pursues.” 

IAPA president Rodrigo Madrigal Nie- 
to said in a cable to General Augusto 
Pinochet, head of the ruling junta, that 
the Western Hemisphere press organiza- 
tion is “disturbed by the disappearance of 
many Chilean publications and by the ex- 
istence of prior censorship at the newspa- 
pers your government has allowed to ap- 
pear.” 

The military junta has suppressed over 
20 publications considered extreme left 
and right politically. In Santiago it has 


- 
; 
i] 


permitted the publication of only those 


dailies that opposed the Allende regime, 


including Fl Mercurio, La Tercera and La 


Prensa, all under strict censorship. 
page 32 for details). 

Madrigal Nieto, publisher of La Repub- 
lica, San Jose, Costa Rica, said in his 
cable to General Pinochet, in part: 

“There are many examples in our his- 
tory that have led us to the conviction 


(see 


that the suppression of responsible news — 


and opinion is counterproductive. Censor- 


ship generates rumors that are frequently 


alarming and contribute inevitably to un- 
rest and to disrupt the efforts of govern- 
ment. 

“On the other hand, 
formation can contribute to public tran- 
quility, especially among a cultured peo- 


freedom of in-— 


ple, such as Chile’s, accustomed for so 


many years to full freedom of news and 
comment. Moreover, a government that is 
respectful of this right of the people 
offers proof to world opinion that it is 
sure of itself and of the purposes it pur- 
sues.” 

Madrigal Nieto said the Chilean situa- 
tion would be a main topic of discussion at 
IAPA’s annual meeting, October 15 to 19, 
in Boston. He said the IAPA would be 
gratified to be able to announce at that 
time that ‘Chile has recovered its tradi- 
tional Freedom of the Press and the par- 
allel right of the 
formed.” 


the media brokers 


lon he 0 asocantes 


Brokers of Newspaper, Radio, CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 
Chicago: 1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 

Dallas: 1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 

San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 
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Now it's ‘catch and carry’ convenience 
with Chemco Powerlith Contact Paper 


Delivered completely dry from the processor, 
Chemco Powerlith® Contact Paper offers top 
handling convenience and significant savings in time. 
This new paper is perfect for making contact 
prints from line and halftone negatives. Its high 
contrast, white background, semi-matte surface 
makes it ideal for any retouching technique. 
It can be processed in atray, or automatic film 
processor without a leader, under normal safelight 
conditions. 
Chemco Powerlith Contact Paper is available in 
both sheets and rolls and is another member of 
the Powerlith family of high quality products. 
Why not ask for a free demonstration? Call your 
regional Chemcoman or write Chemco Photoproducts 
Co., Div. of Powers Chemco, Inc., Glen Cove, 
N.Y. 11542. 


Leader in 


4 


Americans knew him as Ernie Pyle. 
Newspaperman. A reporter whose very 
human dispatches from the front made his 
name a household word in World War II. 

Yet, long before Ernie went to war, he 
consistently demonstrated an understanding 
of people. As a roving correspondent for 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, he wrote with 
an eye to their feelings, hopes, and 
aspirations. 

In his name and the tradition he established, 
The Scripps-Howard Foundation annually 
rewards the newspaperman or woman whose 


No one wrote about 
»» people with more 

a Compassion than 
BY he did. 


& Except maybe you. 


style and craftsmanship most resembles 
Ernie’s, and whose stories best record the 
successes and failures of ordinary people. 

The prize: $1000 anda medallion plaque. 

Deadline for entering the 21st Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Award competition, for newspaper 
writing published in 1973, is January 15, 
1974. Address entries to Pyle Memorial 
Award, The Scripps-Howard Foundation, 
200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Judging will be by a panel selected and 
supervised by the Department of Journalism 
at Indiana University. 


21st Annual Ernie Pyle —— Scripps-Howarc 


Memorial Award 


Foundation 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


